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editorial, 

AN old and faithful reader of UNITY 
sends us a merited and loving rebuke 
for some bad English which has re- 
cently slipped through our editorial 
fingers into the pages of Unity. He 
well says ‘‘ every editor ought to con- 
sider himself a conservator of the 
purity of the language. This prin- 
ciple should apply to ministers as well 
as editors. It is not enough to dis- 
seminate correct principles, but they 
should be enunciated in fit and proper 
terms.’’ All of this we heartily in- 
dorse. And yet sometimes we remem- 
ber with tenderness and gratitude the 
triumphant flights of men who, like 
Father Taylor, must sometimes con- 
fess ‘‘ I have lost my nominative case, 
but I am still on the road to glory.’’ 


CURIOUSLY enough, and we suspect 
truly, William Mathews, in an article 
on ‘‘ Civilization and Suicide,’’ in the 
North American Review, names the 
first as the most active cause of the 
second. ‘‘ Self-killing is emphatically 
the crime of intellectual peoples,’’ he 
says. Savage races know almost noth- 
ing of suicide, which, we are told, is 
rare among Mohammedans, and was 
little known in Rome until after the 
empire. To-day the Germans are at 
once the most cultured and suicidal 
race in Europe, France coming next, 
with England and Italy following. 
On the other hand, the nations which, 
actuated, it is to be feared, less by su- 
perior fortitude of character than the 
superstition arising from ignorance, re- 
port fewest cases of self-destruction, are 
Spain, Ireland, Portugal, etc. So in- 
variable does Mr. Mathews regard this 
law that the list of a country’s sui- 
cides may almost always be taken as 


an index to its general civilization. | 
We ought, however, to remember that 
if Mr. Mathew’s theory is correct, it is 
applicable only to an unfinished and 
transitory stage of human achieve- 
ment. Suicide may be a feature of 
the present higher civilization, but 
is not therefore necessarily one of the 
highest. It is one of the incidental 
outgrowths of a certain period of de- 
velopment, a sign of the mental excess 
and unrest that precede the full- 
rounded development of the perfect 
man, who will be at once too just and 
too rational to seek escape from life’s 
ills by controverting nature’s laws. 


IT was an exceedingly happy com- 
bination of circumstances that gave 
the first public use of the new Athe- 
nzeum Hall to the delivery of the 
lecture on ‘‘ Henry Thoreau’”’ by E. 
W. Emerson, last Friday night. Mr. 
Emerson not only carries the pro- 
phetic name of his father but he glows 
with the same prophetic spirit. He 
loves the things his father loved and 
speaks for the same, in his own right 
and not for another or in another’s 
phrase. It was a memorable occasion 
to the too few who were there to par- 
ticipate in it. 

THE responsibility of the church in 
the development of a proper sense of 
self-respect in the poor, toward whom 
its labors are otherwise so noble and 
incessant, is the theme of an arti- 
cle by Rev. W. S. Rainsford in the 
last Forum. ‘The maxim that ‘‘ God 
helps those who help themselves,’’ 
must be more rigidly enforced by 
our Christian philanthropists, says 
this writer, if they are to work in 
the true spirit of him whose name 
they bear. Christianity, he urges, 
is not a system of sentimental char- 
ity and indiscriminate giving. It 
is primarily the recognition of every 
man’s native worth, and power to 
raise himself to the highest estate of 
good and self-respecting manhood. 
The old motives of love and mercy 
will not alone suffice to solve the social 
problems of the times, unless they be 
energized and strengthened anew with 
that heroic spirit derived from the 
teachings of modern sociology. 


WE honor the cause of temperance 
and count ourselves among its allies, 
none the less earnest and unyielding 
is the faith, that we wear the name 
and badge of no particular organiza- 
tion. We admire and revere the 
leaders in this noble cause, even when 
compelled,as often happens, to dissent, 
from some of their methods, and modes 
of argument. The’ printed leaflet of 
our friend, Rev. S. H. Taft, of Hum- 
boldt, Iowa, lately sent us, deserves 
a work of cordial praise for the brave 
and vigorous spirit in which it is 
written, the devotion to a high prin- 
ciple shown throughout; but when 
the writer says that the principle. of 
licensing saloons is a ‘‘ villainous com- 
pounding of felony,’’ and that the 
man who advocates it ‘‘is either 
under the hypnotic influence of a 
vicious education, or is a political 
demagogue ;’’ when he predicts from 
the present condition of the liquor 
traffic, if left unchecked, ‘‘ another 
and more fearful baptism of fire and 
blood, than that of the war of the 
Revolution,’’ he seems to us to let 
zeal outrun judgment in the discus- 
sion of the question. The high license 


principle is under most circumstances 
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a step on the way to the cure of the 
evil it attempts to regulate, and careful 
minds must recognize itas astep plainly 
curative and prohibitory, in its main 
intent and in many results. Our tem- 
perance friends should apply the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘ open fellowship ’’ in their 
labors, and try to welcome the help of 
those advocates of their particular re- 
form who do not accept their own 
favored dogma, ‘‘ prohibition,’’ to 
judge their views and motives in a 
more friendly spirit, even if obliged 
to differ from them. 


SPEAKING of the merits of the code 
duello, which an enlightened public 
sentiment now perceives do not exist, 
Mr. Powell in the article on ‘‘ Alexan- 
der Hamilton,’’ inthe Avena, to which 
we have elsewhere called attention, 
after pronouncing it the ‘‘ brutal’’ 
thing it is, adds with as much truth 
as candor, that ‘‘ we have yet to reach 
one more stage of civilization, in 
which it shall be recognized that a 
stab with a pen or tongue is as much 
a crime as a shot froma pistol. Vile 
political controversy, that aims only 
to destroy, and not to establish justice 
and equity will some day be an his- 
torical fact only and not a permitted 
living fact.’’ 


THAT wasan interesting and search- 
ing story that was given a week ayo 
last Sunday night at the Church of 
the Messiah by E. S. Yovtcheff, an 
exile for conscience’s sake from Bul- 
garia, the present ‘‘apple of discord 
in European politics.’’ This gentle- 
man was once postmaster general of 
Roumania, and until recently the pro- 
prietor of an important paper at Sophia, 
but under the severe censorship of 
that semi-oriental tyranny, he was 
‘compelled to leave to save his liberty, 
and abandon his property to confisca- 
tion. ‘The Church of the Messiah and 
All Souls Church joined in a union 
meeting. The pastor of the latter 
conducted the introductory exercises 
and made an appeal for the cause 
represented by the speaker, at the 
close. The Sunday before Mr. Yovt- 
cheff spoke in Unity church, and we 
trust he may be heard in many of our 
pulpits. The gentleman is a graduate 
of Hamilton College, New York, and 
has traveled theologically and geog- 
raphically, far from his ancestral home 
for freedom’s sake. 


In an address on ‘‘ The Relation of 
Woman Suffrage to other Reforms,”’ 
delivered to the late National Council 
of Women, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
admits that women can work in other 
fields of social reform, as in peace and 
temperance societies, social purity 
organizations, etc., without recogni- 
tion of the principle of equal suffrage; 
yet she adds, and we think with pro- 
found philosophic insight, that the 
principle which is slowly bringing the 
political enfranchisement of women is 
identical with that inspiring these 
other measures. The old Christian 
scheme, said the speaker, preached, 
‘‘ Repent, for Hell is before you,’’ but 
the new dispensation preaches, ‘‘ Re- 
pent, for the kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand.’’ According to this new ideal 
the whole scheme of human progress 
holds together. Mrs. Howe is right. 
There is unity of spirit underlying all 
the progressive movements of the time 
and a growing unity of method, which 
no diversity in the single objects 


sought for can destroy or set aside. 


Mr. EDWARD ATKINSON hopes that 
the World’s Fair will produce some- 
thing in the line of architecture that 
shall not tamely copy old world styles, 
the familiar ‘‘Renaissance’’ and ‘‘Clas- 
sic’’ models. He pleads for a style of 
building that shall be purely American, 
typical both of the age and the event, 
though he commends the architects’ 
expressed design that ‘‘ the American 
eagle will not be permitted to scream,’’ 
and that their work will be kept 
‘‘within the lines of what is considered 
good taste the world over.’’ He says, 
pertinently, that bigness counts for 
very little in such enterprises. The 
machinery building ought to be a 
development of the ordinary working 
factory in practical use. We are 
dimly perceiving the faint dawn of a 
National architecture. The Colum- 
bian exhibition, Mr. Atkinson thinks, 
should bring the period of full sunrise, 
the morning hour of a new day, recog- 
nized by all. 


WHENEVER our friend, Rev. H. M. 
Simmons, lends his voice to the discus- 
sion of a particular theme, his utterance 
is usually as sound as it is energetic. 
He lately delivered an address in St. 
Paul on ‘‘ The Causes of Poverty.’’ 
These causes, it is hardly necessary to 
say, Mr. Simmons does not regard of 
such easy discovery and cure as do some 
of the professional social philosophers 
of the day. ‘‘Poverty,’’ he says, 
‘*is notso much a product of historic 
or human causes as a relic of the pre- 
historic and natural state of the race.’’ 
We believe Mr. Simmons correct in his 
denial of the charge that ‘‘ the poor 
are growing poorer,’’ admitting with 
him,though, that poverty is still far too 
abundant. He does well, also, to 
point out that the capitalists are by 
no means the wholly selfish and 
tyrannical class they are represented; 
that in the majority of cases they 
are ‘‘saving capital for the public 
service.’’ Our railways and other 
great corporations are not simply 
signs of so much private greed and 
accumulation, but are part of the 
world’s business capital and public 
wealth. Mr. Simmons mentions but 
one legislative reform he would like to 
see enacted. He favors a law which 
shall serve to put a limit to inherited 
fortunes by subjecting them to a heavy 
tax, believing that the community 
suffers most from wealth thus acquired. 


Why and How Do We Publish an 
Annual ? 


The eighth Annual of All Souls 
Church, Chicago, has just been pub- 
lished and distributed. During these 
eight years several of the churches of 
our household of faith have from time 
to time taken up this undertaking of 
publishing a Year-Book, meant to 
contain an exhibit of the financial 
standing, the educational, missionary 
and other activities of the church, 
and also, if possible, an approximate 
list of those who constitute the parish. 
But I think that in the majority of 
cases such a publication has been 
abandoned or become an occasional 
rather than a vegu/ar visitor. So far 
as I know the above named church ts 
the only one that has persisted for as 
many years to put out its Annual with- 
out interruption, and in which it has 
become an apparently indispensable 


element inthe church work. There are 


so many good reasons forthe abandon- 
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ment of sucha plan, and so many difh- 
culties in the way of continuing it, that 
the wisdom of this persistency has often 
been called in question, more often 
from the outside than from the inside, 
and I am asked again by several cor- 
respondents to state in Unity, Why 
and How we do it. 

1. Why? Because it helps keep all 
our activities ship-shape. It necessi- 
tates business accuracy, financial clear- 
ness and integrity in all the depart- 
ments of the church work. It compels 
a careful scrutiny of the outcome of 
every branch of work and every group 
of workers, and thus enables us to 
discriminate between the perfunctory 
and nominal activities and the actual 
and profitable outputs of the year. 
It is a severe, but profitable procedure 
to bring the actualities and the ideals 
of the church face to face in cold type, 
and to fix them in the somewhat 
alarming stability of a printed page. 
The knowledge that such an exhibit 
is forthcoming is a challenge to care- 
ful work, at least to honest book- 
keeping and to deliberate considera- 
tion. Then again, through such a 
Year-Book all the members of the 
congregation are brought into the 
most intimate acquaintance with the 
various activities of the Church, all 
the important transactions of the year, 
whether financial or spiritual, are in 
this way laid open before the shyest 
members of the audience. The at- 
tempt to compile a parish list turns 
out to be very nearly allied to the work 
of creating such a list. It gives a 
working list that has great value 
throughout the year. And the mod- 
ern minister has to use the United 
States mail as his errand boy often. 
It helps not only the pastor to make 
the acquaintance of his people, but it 
also introduces the people to one 
another. 

But perhaps the most important of 
all the advantages gained is in the 
forward-looking plans which each An- 
nual contains, the stability and def- 
initeness of the social and study 
activities of the church, as_ well 
as more distinctly religious and 
moral exercises. Once the activities 
of the year are forecast, it is compar- 
atively easy work to hew to the line. 
The church has made previous en- 
gagements with its constituency for 
certain dates and things. The activ- 
ities of the Unity Club, reading room, 
the social section and what not, assume 
an inevitableness, promptness and reg- 
ularity something like that of the 
Sunday-school and the preaching ser- 
vice. And as a matter of fact the 
printed schedules of our year’s work 
are very seldom interfered with, and 
such plans rarely miscarry. 

2. How? At first the minister and 
his immediate helpers ventured on an 
amount of editing, compiling and con- 
densing, which now they would 
hardly do. The earlier year-books 
represented in the main the minister’s 
estimate of the year’s work, or, at 
least, it was put in Azs way. But with 
growing experience and growing dex- 
terity in the vear-book business, the 
workers themselves are allowed to 
report their activities in their own way, 
subject only to such editing and con- 
densing as the exigences of printing 
demand. This parish helper, the year- 
book, has clothed our annual meeting 
with special dignity and importance. 
A few weeks before the annual 
meeting, all those from whom re- 
ports are expected are reminded 
of their duty and requested to 
prepare them in black and white, 
ink at that, and in such condensed 
shape and careful statement as will 
justify printing. These reports in 
the main form the historical part of 
the Annual. Immediately following 
the annual meeting, the minister and 
his new cabinet have various important 
and oftentimes protracted consultation, 
during which the whole campaign for 
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dents of the year before carefully con- 
sidered, modified and brought to date. 
All this means work, but it is profitable 
work; it means time, but it is what 
time is for; it is economic use of time; 
it means money, but it is profitable 
investment. Our Annual, which has 
now assumed the proportions of over 
a hundred small pages, costs us about 
$125 for an edition of a thousand. 
But, as the chairman of our board 
recently put it, ‘‘ It is very cheap and 
legitimate advertising of our work, 
and the money comes back to us sev- 
eral times over.’’ 

One other important How. We 
try to make it beautiful to the eye 
and to season it with such wisdom 
from the poet and sage, home word 
and borrowed word, as will entitle the 
little book to a place on the center 
table, and give it at least a twelve 
months’ vitality. This necessitates 
the helpful co-operation of at least a 
few willing minds and skillful hands, 
and the number of such minds and 
hands capable of /earning how to help 
in such work in the smallest Unitarian 
Church far exceeds the expectation 
of the most sanguine of pastors. 

Speaking from the standpoint of a 
busy minister, I echo the testimony 
of a parishioner, ‘‘We could hardly 
keep house without our Annual.’’ It 
is indispensable to me Jdecause of my 
busy life. I have ventured to say 
this much, hoping it may encourage 
some brother or sister minister to seek 
the help of this valuable tool for a live 
and working church. The agony 
comes in the earlier years, but the 
standards of excellence grow so that 
each year puts us on our mettle 
to do better than the last. 

A closing hint. We have learned 
to do this work deliberately. Our 
annual meeting occurs early in Jan- 
uary. At first we tried to hurry the 
Annual through so that it might 
appear in a week or two after; but it 
would not get ready. So now we 
make a virtue of our necessity and 
think it just right to have it for dis- 
tribution at Easter time. Lest some 
one be too easily converted to this 
dream of an Annual, let me warn 
them, in conclusion, not to undertake 
it unless they are willing to put into 
ita good deal of work and a good deal 
of thought; and unless they can 
secure, as I have, the co-operation 
of a few workers whose loyalty is 
magnificent, and whose patience is 
sublime. To such, more than to the 
minister, is All Souls Church of Chi- 
cago indebted for its eight Annuals. 

We have a limited number of copies 
of the Annuals for 1890, and for 1891, 
still on hand, which I shall be glad to 
send on application to any minister or 
parish worker reading these words, 
who desires to know further ‘‘ why 
and how we do it.’’ Si tae Ji 


Dr. Talmage on the Resurrection. 


The recent, yet already famous trial 
of Rev. Howard MacQueary for 
heresy has served to call attention 
anew to the doctrine of a material 
resurrection, and has given rise to 
more or less discussion of the sub- 
ject. It will be remembered that Mr. 
MacQueary’s disbelief in the reani- 
mation of Jesus’ flesh-and-blood body, 
and its final ascension into the skies, 
was one of the two special ‘‘ heresies ”’ 
with which he was charged, and for 
which he was brought to trial. 
Towards this subsequent discussion 
there has been no more picturesque 
and striking contribution than that 
given to the public in Mr. Talmage’s 
sermon on Easter Sunday. To be 
sure the contribution is incidental 
rather than direct, but itis no less val- 
uable and interesting on this account. 
The genius of this popular and repre- 
sentative divine is poetic rather than 
critical ; long-winged, if not always 
sure-footed. And the theme in ques- 
tion offers him an airy field for his 
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exuberant and untamed fancy.  In- 
deed, had he chosen to paint with the 
brush instead of the pen, he would 
have cheapened the most fantastic 
creations of Doré. Since his remark- 
able Easter discourse of a few years 
ago, wherein he pictured a frantic 
mob of risen skeletons running to and 
fro over the cemetery paths, and said 
substantially to his audience, ‘‘ You 
can’t then say that I did not tell you 
of all this,’’ the great Brooklyn 
preacher has given us nothing so real- 
istic and interesting upon the resur- 
rection of our cast-off bodies as we 
find in this last Easter sermon. We 
must pass by the strikingly original 
touches with which Dr. Talmage 
embellishes his description of the open- 
ing of the sepulcher door, and the 
reappearance of Jesus to the eyes of 
his friends. We are told that he left 
behind his ‘‘ mortuary attire.’’ This 
does not mean, as some might be led 
to suppose, the body of flesh and 
blood, but simply what in common 
English we should’ call grave 
clothes. The body of flesh and 
blood was zo/ left behind, as the great 
preacher most realistically explains 
to us. It ‘‘ begins to move in its 
shroud and slides down upon the 
pavement and comes up the marble 
steps.’’ After such a description, only 
the most incorrigible skeptic will 
refuse to believe in the reality of what 
is described, and to believe in it 
exactly as described. 

But we must pass on to that which 
may be said more nearly to concern 
our particular interests, as shown by 
Dr. Talmage in his picture of what is 
surely to be the experience of us all. 
‘‘ Various scriptural accounts,’’ he 
tells us, ‘‘say that the work of grave- 
breaking will begin with the blast of 
trumpets and shoutings’’; and he 
adds that ‘‘ no one will mistake it for 
thunder or the blast of earthly min- 
strelsy.’’ No, we should suppose not. 
‘‘ And now the air is darkened with 
the fragments of bodies that. are com- 
ing together from the opposite corners 
of the earth. Lost limbs finding their 
mate — bone to bone, sinew to sinew 
—until every joint is reconstructed, 
and every arm finds its socket, and the 
amputated limb of the surgeon’s table 
shall be set again at the point from 
which it was severed.’’ But Dr. Tal- 
mage is nothing if not concrete ; he 
does not deal in wide generalities 
alone. And so, after one of his char- 
acteristic flights wherefrom he sees 
‘‘the uncounted millions of the dead 
rushing out of the gates of eternity, 
flying towards the tomb, crying, 
Make way! O grave, give us back 
our body,’’ he descends to deal with 
particulars. He mentions Sedan and 
Gettysburg, and various other battle 
fields of the old and new world. He 
takes us with him to Greenwood 
and Mount Auburn and Laurel 
Hill and Spring Grove and Lone 
Mountain, all by name. He em- 
barks upon the sea. ‘‘ From New 
York to Liverpool, at every few miles 
on the sea route a group of hundreds 
of spirits coming down to the water 
to meet their bodies ’’ ; and he repeats 
the names of quite a list of lost ships. 

Again he brings us to land and 
startles us with visions of what is to 
happen. ‘‘ Crash! goes Westminster 
Abbey, as all its dead kings and 
orators and poets get up! Crash! go 
the Pyramids! Snap! go the iron 
gates of the modern vaults!’’ ‘‘Strange 
commingling of spirits searching 
among the ruins’’ for their cast-off 
bodies! It seems restful to have him 
narrow the sweep of his vision to a 
smaller scale. ‘‘On this grave three 
spirits meet, for there were three 
bodies in that tomb ! Over that family 
vault twenty spirits hover, for there 
were twenty bodies.’’ ‘‘A solitary spirit 
alights on yonder prairie—that is 
where a traveler perished in the 
snow.’’ Yes, if there can bea solitary 
spot on all this round earth where, in 
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all the uncounted ages before us, with 
the teeming millions of earth’s popu- 
lations, the human body has not 
mingled again with kindred dust! 
But we imagine that even Mr. Tal- 
mage’s prolific fancy has not provided 
for the return of all who have pre- 
ceded us, to take up again the bodies 
which once they wore; and that in 
such full return there might be very 
serious dispute as to the title-deeds. 
Moreover, a man of practical turn 
might naturally ask why, if these 
freed spirits have gotten on so well 
through all these ages without their 
cast-off bodies, as would appear, they 
should come back after such lapse of 
time to take them up again. 

But, seriously, Mr. Telmage does 
a good service by such sermons as 
this from which we have quoted. 
Such utterances serve to show what 
the old doctrine of a material resur- 
rection involved, and how inconso- 
nant it is with modern conceptions, 
and ideas when once we carefully con- 
sider it; how grossly materialistic it is, 
how little it appeals to what is spirit- 
ual in us, how lamely it grasps at the 
things unseen but eternal.’’ And 
this credit must be allowed the man 
at least; that when he talks of ‘‘the 
resurrection of the body’’ he is saying 
what he means; which, alas, can not 
be said of many, and perhaps most, 
who continue to use the phrase in 
pulpit discourse and the solemn rep- 
etition of altar confessions. Not only 
with this doctrine, onee of almost 
universal belief in Christendom, but 
also with many other doctrines nom- 
inally held, it needs only an honest 
and clean-cut statement of them and 
all that they involve,» to make 
thoughtful men and women see that 
they are beliefs of the past and not 
beliefs of to-day. As beliefs of the 
past they are of interest to us; for 
whatever men have thought touching 
the problems of life here and here- 
after has been a step in the long up- 
ward journey of the human mind and 
heart. But as nominally confessed 
while tacitly denied beliefs to-day, 
they are a weight upon public teach- 
ing and worship and canker with in- 
sincerity both pulpit and pew. The 
offense is less one of conscious intent 
than of careless habit. But its effect 
is wide-reaching and its cure impera- 
tive. A real reform of the pulpit 
would be felt all through our political 
and social life. But that reform can 
not come through the ministry alone; 
it can only come through an honest 
and earnest ministry supported by an 
honest and earnest laity. Is not this 
a need of the hour? 2: Mi 


Men and Things. 


NEXT to Senator Hoar, Senator Evarts 
has had more college tithes conferred upon 
him than any member of either house of the 
last Congress. He has received degrees 
from Harvard, Yale and Union colleges. 


DR. WILLIAM HENRY MILBURN, the 
blind preacher, is writing a book on the 
history and pioneers of the Mississippi 
Valley, to be published in the spring. He 
is assisted in his work by Charles Burr Todd. 


ANDREW LANG is in poorer health than 
usual. He has recently had several hemor- 
rheges. The portrait of Lang, prefixed to a 
late volume of essays, shows him to possess 
a lean, clever, kindly-eyed, fascinating vis- 
age, rather American than English in type. 

AN American vessel that lately sailed 
from New York for Australia, carried out as 
a portion of her cargo, seventeen cases of 
type writers, eight cases of clothes wringers, 
424 cases of furniture, and fifty-one cases of 
sewing machines. This is a most significant 
proof of Yankee skill and enterprise, the 
Boston Journal says. 


WE learn from the Boston Budget that in 
Switzerland a Sunday law has been enacted 
applying to all railroad, steamboat, and 
tramway companies and postoffices. Work- 
ing time must not be more than twelve 
hours a day, even on occasions of increased 
trafic. Engine and train men must have at 
least ten hours unbroken rest, and other 
employés nine hours. They must also have 
fifty-two days off yearly, and seventeen of 
these must be Sundays. No reduction in 
wages is to be made for such rest days. All 
freight traffic on Sunday is prohibited, ex- 
cept live stock. 7 
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UNITY. 


Goutributed and Selected. 


The Final Test. 


Art thou a lover? Canst thou love? 
Should this the final question prove 
Before the throne of God one day, 

My soul, what wilt thou say ? 

Say that, as through thee being flowed, 
- Too many problems blocked the road, 
Too many doubts without, within, 

For love to enter in. 


And say, that thou, so finely strung, 
Couldst but vibrate when soothed or stung; 
And how couldst thou thyself forget, 
The point where currents met 

Being thyself ? —O soul of mine 

Say that to love thou wert too fine, 

Too full of life! Well, fearest thou then 
To see God’s face again ! 

Fearest not to stand in trembling dread, 
Knowing thy love is all too dead, 

Before His face? For such a fate 

Doth not thy being wait? 


Nay ! myriad aeons mayst thou chanfe, 
Through cycles vast of being range ;— 
But never see God’s face above, 
Till thou hast learned to love. 

H. P. KIMBALL. 


The Unitarian Eucharist.* 


‘This is my body’’ and ‘This is my 
blood of the covenant,’’ with the em- 
phasis upon my, convey to us a sense 
which seems to have been obscured 
by the zeal for preserving church 
rites for 1800 years. This /oaf is the 
body I would offer in sacrifice in place 
of that prescribed by the law. This 
cup is my blood of the covenant, to be 
sprinkled upon the hearts of men, a 
sacred altar.of worship. This bread 
and this cup contain in themselves a 
memento of God who gave them. 
There isa direct nexus of reasoning 
between these created blessings and 
the Father who created them. These 
can be made not merely a local means 
of leading thoughts of men to God, 
but can be used by ‘‘the many’’ 
outsidé of this Jewish nation, the 
world of humanity. Therefore this 
cup is the blood which is to be shed for 
the many. 

I came not into this world to estab- 
lish a monument to my person, my 
teachings or the events of my life. I 
came to lead you to God. Iam the 
servant of you and of all men. You 
need not use extra bccasions like the 
passover for worshiping God. But as 
often as you eat and drink, simply give 
thanks, and my object is fulfilled. The 
world can imitate you in looking up 
to the Father in gratitude. Eating 
and drinking is a common necessity, 
of constant or frequent performance. 
If you can induce all men to thank 
God for the loaf and the cup, you will 
have in that simple act set the hearts 
of men throbbing in unison a common 
praise to whom praise is due, which act 
is notin itself valuable alone; it will 
generate certain products of the mind 
which would otherwise remain dor- 
mant and hidden. 

Thus did Jesus wish to make his sup- 
per a model supper. And why do we 
try tomakeitanythingelse? Itisthe 
most efficient means of Christianizing 
the world in this sense. Moreover, it 
is impossible to give any other reason- 
able interpretation to that scene which 
Matthew, Mark and Luke describe at 
the feast of the passover, in the narra- 
tion of which they all agree that the 
object of such feasts was not to remem- 
ber Jesus Christ, but to remember God; 
that the spirit of this occasion, there- 
fore, was not the establishing of a 
monument to Jesus, but the leading 
men’s thoughts back to the Creator 
and Benefactor of ‘‘all the world.’’ 
What other ceremony than Eucharis- 
teo (thanks) or Eulogeo (praise) to 
God could those disciples carry into 
all the world as a benefit? The 
Lord’s Supper is our missionary. 

Logically speaking, the Lord’s Sup- 


*It is due the writer of this article to say 
that it has lain in the editorial drawer some 
time, its publication having been necessarily 
delayed. The similarity of the views ex- 
pressed to those lately uttered by another, 
5 — J. Savage, make this explanation 

ust. Ep. 
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per can not be a memento of Jesus, 
because the events or words of his life 
could not be compressed into one idea. 


It would be impossible to bring his life 
up before the mind in one instanta- 
neous thought. Therefore, if Jesus 


exhorted his disciples to remember his 


life and teachings by this act, he en- 
joined a task impossible to perform. 

If he would have the world look at 
the sacrament as a monument, he was 
not himself on this occasion. Such 
vanity had never in all his life been 
shown. He had even on this occasion 
taught that man is but the servant of 
his fellows, placed here for a short 
time as an instrument of evolution, 
upon whose ruins are to spring others 
of a more perfect type from the soil of 
his enriching. Often did he reprove 
men for trying to establish the idea of 
their personal grandeur in the minds 
of others. None is good but God. 

This destroys the possibility of plac- 
ing a symbolic interpretation upon his 
words, ‘“This is my body’ and ‘“This 
is my blood;’’ which would make his 
personal body and the blood of his 
physical body symbolized by the bread 
and the cup; a literal rendering of 
which passages means pantheism. If 
the loaf and cup could be reminders of 
Jesus, however, logically speaking he 
would be very God. So that no strict 
Unitarian can sail under these colors 
intelligently. The bread and cup are 
not, strictly, reminders of any other 
than God. 

By exposing the liberal tendencies 
of his progressive mind in freeing the 
people from all mere forms of worship, 
and liberating them from the abject 
slavery of these peoples to performance 
of unnecessary sacrifices of animal 
bodies on these occasions, we place 
Jesus in harmony with every word and 
event of his life of which we have any 
reasonable authority. And the pas- 
sages are all in harmony with this 
rendering, namely, that the Lord’s 
Supper is a model supper and a con- 
verter of all men to God. 

This view dispenses entirely with 
that childish and senseless idea of 
vicarious atonement, which formed no 
part of his own teachings. Such 
theories as that of the vicarious atone- 
ment are inventions of a hero wor- 
shiping age, and are not essential or 
kindred to Christianity proper. The 
possibility of the evangelists and 
apostles misinterpreting the words of 
Jesus at the feast, is all the more evi- 
dence that those words which appear 
in their narrative, alleged to have 
been used by him in ‘this instance, 
were not intended to convey the ego- 
istic sense, or rather nonsense, attrib- 
uted to them in after years. Hard 
as it was to catch the unbiased ear of 
those who had been influenced both 
by Messiah-expectant Judaism and by 
hero-worshiping paganism of the 
times, still there remains in the report 
of his words enough of the altruistic 
aim of Jesus to prove his use of this 
occasion purely as an opportunity to 
deal a heavy blow against the Jewish 
custom of useless slaughter of animals 
in sacrifice to God. 

The Rev. Dr. Milner says it was in 
offering up a sacrifice of bread and 
wine, instead of slaughtered animals, 
that Melchisedek’s sacrifice differed 
from the generality of those in the old 
law, and that he prefigured the sac- 
rifice which Christ was to institute 
in the new law from the same ele- 
ments. No other sense than this can 
be elicited from the Scripture as to 
this matter.’’ Also see Genesis 14: 
18; Psalms 110: 4, and the following 
order of thanksgiving and praise to 
God for blessings; and Hebrews, 5th, 


6th and 7thchapters. Bunsen’s ‘‘Keys 


of St. Peter,’’ page 55, and the teach- 

ings of the twelve Apostles chapters 9 

and 10. IRVING DoRR LOVETT, 
Meadville Theological School. 


Gop works zz man but not iustead 
of him.—Amelia Barr. 


Unity’s Mission and Work. 


We must sometimes separate be- 
tween the ‘‘ mission” and the actual 
work or influence. A man may even 
fail in the noble thing he accepts as 
his special mission, and yet do one or 
more good things that make hima 
power in his life, and forever loved 
and remembered. So many good 
things are in our time needing to be 
done or said, there may be differences 
of judgment as to UniTy’s specific 
‘*mission,’’ but there must be one 
verdict as to its actual work and in. 
fluence in its fourteen years. It -has 
always sought and spoken for things 
real, high, true and enduring. It has 
always sounded ‘‘one clear note of 
divers tones.’’ It has never had any 
trifling or ‘‘off’’ days—any days in 
which its high purpose was sus- 
pended, and its nobleness given a 
holiday. It has never lost its sense 
of the divine in life. It has surprised 
some readers that it should be able to 
hold this so persistently, so unfalter- 
ingly and well, in presence both of 
adversity and of temptations to relax. 
Therefore it happens that some 
readers, in taking the weekly presence 
into the hand, have always felt a kind 
of challenge or summons to their best. 
Expecting nobleness, nobleness is 
summoned to meet it. And probably 
no reader ever opens its pages but he 
pays the little sheet the homage of 
expecting earnestness, honesty, and 
directness of word. 

This has been UNITY’s actual work 
in fourteen years. It has been as a tonic 
to many minds and lives, which has 
gradually lifted and helped them grow 
into higher realms, broader thoughts, 
and clearer apprehensions of personal 
responsibility. If this is a good thing 
to have done, perhaps this has been 
and still is UNrTyY’s ‘‘ mission.”’ 

B. ¢. &. B. 


THAT primitive Brotherhood of 
Jesus was no more a church than the 
Prison Reform Association of to-day 
is a church, or than the Sanitary 
Commission, in the time of the war, 
was a church. It was an organiza- 
tion of practical philanthropists, who 
for the love of God renounced 
worldly pursuits and pleasures, and 
‘“‘went about doing good;’’ went as 
missionaries to awaken men to high 
ethical duties on which human wel- 
fare rests ; went as friends of man to 
help the fallen to rise to their feet. — 
Rev. Charles F. Bradley. 


To DENY such a one [unable to be- 
lieve in the soul’s immortality | our 
fellowship, if it had any attraction for 
him, would be not less absurd than to 


deny it to one who should not find in} 


himself any response to the reality 
that is connoted by that least and 
greatest of all monosyllables, which 
says so little and means so much,— 
dare I speak it ?—-God. These are. 
the very people we want with us, if 
haply we can make them sharers of 
our joy.— Chadwick. 

LET no man count himself an in- 
fidel who believes that righteousness 
is the great end of human life, and 
who longs for a more perfect reduction 
of his will to the moral sense.—A. W. 
Beecher. 


In r boxes; enough for two! pies. 
lways ready; easily pre . 
CLEAN, WHOLESOME, DELICIOUS. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


ACATION TOUR FOR 1891, 
V A personally conducted tour of England, Scot- 
land, Belgium, the Rhine, Southern Germany, 
Switzerland and France, embrac the Wagner 
Music Festival at Beyreuth. Pegs | ew York, June 
27, returningAug.30. Cost of tour of 65 days, $500. For 


articulars address, Dr. T. H. Sherwood, to1o 22d 
t., N. W. Washington, D. Cc. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails to 
assimilate the food. The Acid Phos- 
phate assists the weakened stomach, 
making the process of digestion nat- 
ural and easy. 

Dr. R. S. McComs, Philadelphia, says: 

‘Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- 
cess,.’’ 

Dr. W. S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., 
says: 

“The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my motice.’’ 

Dr. T. H. ANDREwS, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says: 

“‘A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms of 
dyspepsia.’’ 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 
CAUTION:—Be sure the word ‘‘Horsford's”’ is 


rinted on the label. All others are spurious 
ever sold in bulk. 


How much more comfortable 
illness would be if. home nurses 
only knew more of the little de- 
tails that all together make so 
much difference in the feelings 
and the well-being of the patient. 

There is a new book that tells 
the home nurse just the things 
she needs to know to supply the 
place of the ‘‘trained nurse’’; 
how to improvise conveniences 
for the sick-room, how to secure 
good ventilation, how to arrange 
the room, how to prepare and 
serve nourishment (with a num- 
ber of recipes especially suited to 
the sick); how to amuse invalids, 
how visitors should be taught to 
behave,—with a chapter of help- 
ful miscellaneous suggestions. 

It is neatly bound in cloth, 
about 120 pages, with a pretty 
and appropriate cover design. 
The title of the book is Helps for 
Home Nursing, by Irene H. 
Ovington. Charles H. Kerr & 
Co. of Chicago are the pub- 
lishers, and it is for sale at the 
book-stores. Price 50 cents, in- 
cluding postage. 


VASELINE. 


FOR A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by 
mail we will deliver, free of all —_~ to any person 
in the United States, all of the following articles, 
carefully packed : 


One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline ... 
One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade.. . 
One jar of Vaseline ColdCream........ 
One Cike of Vaseline Camphorice...... 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented . . 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap,exquisitel 
One two-ounce bottle of 


er 
scented 25 “ 
ite Vaseline ... . 25 “‘ 


1.10 
Or for postage stamps any single article at ie price 
named. On no account be persuaded to accept 

your druggist any Vaseline or preparation ; 
unless labelled with our name, use you will certain- 
ly receive an imitation which has little or no value. 


Chesebrough Mfg Co., 24 State St., N.Y. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. - 


** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which way 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that aco tution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating aruund us ready to attack wherever there isa 
weak point. We may many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pee Saee and 
a properly nourished frame.’’—* Oivil Gazette.” 
ade simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins, by Groceres, lablied thus: 

JAMES EPPS O., Homceopathic Chemists, 

England. 


= 


London, 
N GREAT NOVELS é.fiiiedty Semin Lioya 
24 and Mailed for 10 cents. Address 


THAMLES & HERR © CO, F , 115 Dearbers 8t., 
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Ghunch Hooy Pulpit, oo 


The Value of a Day. 


A SERMON AT THE CHURCH OF THE UNITY, ST. 
LovIs, BY REV. JOHNC. LEARNED, PUBLISHED 
B\ A MEMBER OF THE CONGREGATION. 


And as thy .servant was busy here and 
there, he was gone.—-/. Aings 20: go. 

One of the illusious is that the present 
hour is not the critical, decisive hour. Write 
it on your heart that every day is the best day 
in the year. No man has learned any thing 
rightly until he knows that every day is 
doomsday.— / merson. 

When the poet Longfellow heard 
John Ware preach from the Bible text 
which I have read, he wrote in his 
journal, ‘‘ That was a good sermon ; I 
applied it to myself.’’ While he was 
busy, while he was just looking about 
him, the days came and went, oppor- 
tunities were lost, the plans laid out 
and cherished failed of fulfillment, age 
drew on, and it became more and 
more evident that the work of life 
must remain incomplete. 

We look upon the life of the poet as 
exceptionally full and ripe ; in labors 
rich and fruitful, in spirit happy and 
helpful. Yet over and over again do 
we find him chiding himself for his 
waste of time, and for his poor results. 
It must even be said that he chafes 
under what he considers the drudgery 
and routine of his college duties. 
There are other heights to which he 
aspires, other things he longs to do. 
The years go by and he finds the wings 
of his fancy pinioned fast, the inspira- 
tion of his muse comes not at his bid- 
ding, and the pinnacle of his hopes is 
never reached. But what would he 
have done without this restless ambi- 
tion? What would he have been to 
the world to-day, to the world which, 
in every living literature, reads and 
is touched by his beautiful thoughts, 
had he not so valued the passing 
moments and grudged their loss, and 
met each new dav with new resolution 
and desire to fillit with faithful work ? 

I. Life ts short. It was the plea 
of the ancient psalmist that at its 
best it is a tale quickly told, a hand- 
breadth, an arrow’s flight. It was the 
plea of the old Saxon chief before 
Edwin of Northumberland in behalf 
of Christianity,— since the new reli- 
gion might teach men something of 


whence this our life comes, and 
whither it goes. ‘‘ Perhaps thou 
rememberest, O King! something 
which happens sometimes in the 


winter days when thou art seated at 
table with thy captains and thy men- 
at-arms, that a good fire is lighted, 
that thy chamber is very warm, while 
it rains, snows and blows without. 
There comes a litle bird which 
crosses the chamber on the wing,enter- 
ing at one door and going out by the 
other. The moment of this passage 
is full of sweetness for him; he no 
more feels the rain nor the storm. The 
bird is gone in an instant, and from 
the winter he passes again into the 
winter. Such seems to me the life of 
men on this earth and its course of a 
moment compared to the length of 
time which precedes and follows it. 
The time before birth and after death 
is gloomy. It torments us by its im- 
possibility of comprehension ; if, then, 
the new doctrine can teach us any- 
thing a little certain, it deserves to be 
considered.’’ 

If this symbolism has any fitness, if 
there is any sense in which we can 
liken life to a swallow-flight through 
a lighted hall, think now what we 
must lose if that passage be a blind 
flight, if the swift years find us 
thoughtless and without a plan. While 
we are busy, while we are just looking 
about, while we are wondering where 
we are, while we are taking pleasure, 
they are gone. - 

Most lives are impoverished, and 
multitudes are wrecked and lost for 
want of plan and purpose. There is 
no distinct aim. Men drift. It is as 
though God sent his vessels out to 
sea from the heavenly port without 


aut. 


rudder or compass. Men act as if 
they had no reason and no conscience 
on board, and no haven of noble 
achievement to make. They let the 
winds of custom or fancy or pleasure 
take them into their currents and 
keeping. Every gust of desire turns 
them in a new direction. They cross 
and recross the great pathway of 
divine purpose and human service, 
now driven and tossed in the tempest- 
uous storms of the higher latitudes, 
now lying idle in tropic calms; 
but for the most part making 
little progress in the _ intellectual, 
moral, or spiritual life. The years 
speed on, consumed by the trivial 
tasks, the half-hearted, hesitating 
efforts, or the insincere occupation of 
our lives. And then we wonder at 
the poverty of our endowments, at the 
fruitlessness of our course. We are 
amazed at the favor and fortune of 
others ; that they who started with us 
on the voyage, with perliaps many less 
advantages, have gone steadily on and 
leave behind them careers full of 
honor and encouragement. But 
while thy servant was busy, while he 
was just looking around and occupied 
with trifles, or yielding to indulgence, 
life was gone, the years had slipped 
away. 

II. Life zs long. It depends some- 
what upon our attitude of observation, 
somewhat upon our standard of com- 
parison, as to whether we _ shall 
behold in life much or little, greater 
or less length or magnitude. In child- 
hood, life seems almost infinite in 
duration; it is all before us and untried. 
We wonder how we shall be able to 
use such stores of time. We are prod- 
ge at the prospect of such abun- 

nce, and lavish it freely upon every 
person or pleasure that applies for it. 
By and by we see that there is not so 
much of it as we thought; we would 
keep a little for ourselves. We geta 
glimpse of the great ages of duration, 
beside which our portion shrinks into 
smaller dimensions ; and we are not so 
much in haste to secure new numbers 
upon the brief span allotted to us. 

And yet to the wise man who lives 
close up to his opportunities, one day 
to look forward to is no meager bless- 
ing. It is much, it is truly a royal 
privilege, if we perceive its almost 
infinite possibilities,— possibilities of 
thought which can traverse the cen- 
turies of human history ; possibilities 
of feeling which may sound the depths 
of the human heart; possibilities of 
action which, on this one day, by 
some true word or deed, may change 
the whole course of a human life, may 
leave an undying memory or influence 
in the world. Such is the momentous 
significance of asingleday. And how 
long is even the shortest day, filled 
with its measured and lingering hours, 
silent and golden! What multiplied 
intervals there are amid its varied and 
even pressing duties to lift up mind 
and heart, to refresh ourselves fora 
moment in the fellowship of great and 
lofty souls, to recall fair and sacred 
memories that make the breast beat 
fuller with fine emotion, or the blood 
tingle with strong resolve, carrying us 
forward to a better and higher plane 
of manly and womanly work. 

‘‘Give me a great thought,’’ said 
the German philosopher as he was 
sinking in the arms of death, ‘‘ give 
me a great thought to refresh me 
before I die!’’ But as living souls 
thirsting after truth and immortality, 
we should say this every day. Give 
me a good thought, a divine truth 
every night for the spirit’s comfort 
and peace, or every morning before 
the pressure of the day’s duties, and 
if I can cause that to sink into my 
soul, or irradiate the path of my 
action, my life is raised, is redeemed. 
A good or great thought is an anti- 
dote against littleness. It is strength 
against temptation, and fortifies us 


against complaint. Man does not 
live by bread alone. 


It was no doubt a dangerous custom, 
that of our puritan ancestors, of begin- 
ning and closing all days with family 
devotions ; but for the few who knew 
how to use it rationally, to whom it 
never became a dead and insincere 
routine, it was a fountain of moral and 
mental strength. A great thought 
uttered in the prayer or read from that 
large volume of immortal sayings, the 
Bible, became food and force and sup- 
port under the day’s wearying toil. It 
became defense and sense of trust and 
peace as the night shadows settled 
down upon their humble homes and 
folded them in sleep. 


Sometime I expect we shall be 
free enough to come back to these 
things. Not under the same forms, 
but from whatever standpoint we 
occupy, we shall not let our children 
go forth from the morning meal and 
the household guardianship without 
giving them a good, strong thought 
to take with them. It may be the 
wise, helpful utterance of some noble 
soul in the past, or the clear, persua- 
sive word of some living prophet to 
stimulate them to noble endeavor, or 
to arm them against the dangers that 
beset every calling, every pathway of 
life. Any single day is too important 
to be entered upon lightly. Its issues 
are too momentous to be carelessly 
dismissed. 


Emerson in his fine essay on ** Works 
and Days,” seeing the supreme worth 
of great moments, says, ‘‘ Life is un- 
necessarily long.’’ For, unless a man 
has learned to apprehend the value of 
a day, his condition is hopeless. Let 
such a day, unappreciated, be multi- 
plied until it become a thousand years, 
and there is the same sodden dullness 
of existence, as at first. It is great 
moments that out-weigh all the com- 
monplace of years. We only really live 
when we feel nobly, act courageously; 
when we think high thoughts, when 
we are making sacrifices for some 
imperishable good. We might well 
afford to exchange decades of our 
common time for some single hour of 
achievement, of friendship or of joy. 


Life is long in years. How many 
of them have we already had, and for 
some among us there will be as many 
more,— whole, circling years! Yet 
‘“he only can enrich me who can 
recommend to me the space between 
sun and sun. ’ Tis the measure of a 
man, his apprehension of a day,’’—of 
its value, of its opportunities. 


It is well, no doubt, to gain some 
discharge from our customary voca- 
tions, to vary our work and see new 
scenes occasionally, that we reach 
some more vivid realization of how 
time runs on, and a better sense of its 
patient delay than we are wont to do 
when the sight of our eyes is limited 
to our imperative daily tasks. There- 
fore holidays are useful. A day with 
nature, apart from crowds of men, if 
we can throw off care, is wholesome 
and refreshing. If we can keep still 
awhile in her silent but instructive 
presence, and behold her so quiet, so 
little in haste, so self-centered and 
sure, we may come to see what worth 
an hour or a moment may have; how 
really it enters into the constitution 
of all things and can not be shortened, 
though it may be wasted in the din 
and frivolities of the busy town. 


This passage from our Concord 
teacher has often occurred to me with 
impressive power. He writes: ‘‘ There 
are days which occur in this climate, 
at almost any season of the year 
wherein the world reaches its perfec- 
tion, when the air, the heavenly 
bodies and the earth make a harmony 
as if nature would indulge her off- 
spring ; when in these bleak upper 
sides of the planet, nothing is to 
desire that we have heard of the hap- 
piest latitudes, and we bask in the 
shining hours of Florida and Cuba; 
when everything that has life gives 
sign of satisfaction, and the cattle that 


lie on the ground seem to have great 
and tranquil thoughts. These halcy- 
ons may be looked for with a little 
more assurance in that pure October 
weather which we distinguish by the 
name of the Indian summer. Zhe day, 
immeasurably long, sleeps over the 
broad hills and warm, wide fields. To 
have lived through all its sunny hours 
seems longevity enough.”’ 


In the most ancient times, the Day 
was the supreme object of worship. 
We see the indications which have led 
scholars to a knowledge of this, in 
the words Deus, Zeus, Jupiter,—-names 
of God in the old mythology. As the 
day dawned, men knelt in gladness 
and in adoration. Its light was love 
and life. The worship of the Day 
must be again established. We must 
prove our thankfulness for its blessed 
retifrn by consecrating its hours even 
in the morning light, and by all vir- 
tuous action. We must learn to prize 
the present moment, to seize the pass- 
ing opportunity. It is an urgent in- 
vitation held out to every faculty. 
True, another comes in its place as 
soon as it has fled, and another still 
makes its mute appeal, though the 
soul heeds not, responds not, makes 
no salute. It is, then, the soul’s loss, 
for, ‘‘ This passing moment is an edi- 
fice which the Omnipetent can not 
rebuild.’’ 


Let us not complain, then, that this 
life of ours is too short in which to 
accomplish anything, and while we 
are just gazing about, or wasting it 
upon trifles, look up to find it gone. 
In the highest and most hopeful in- 
terpretation, even if the moment is 
winged, life is long. Itis a lavish and 
kingly gift, and it has an infinite 
significance. The loss of an atom 
from the universe, it has been said, 
would be the destruction of the uni- 
verse,— destroying its equilibrium, 
changing all its conditions and affin- 
ities, causing globes and systems to 
crumble and collapse. Not less sig- 
nificant to the spiritual universe is any 
human life. You are needed, I am 
needed, every soul that has existed 
or will exist is essential to the divine 
plan; was prd@Wided for and must 
come to time. If we, having freedom, 
fail to live the moments as they come 
to us, fail to seize them as they pass, 
and take from them the blessings 
with which they are laden, disorder 
enters into the divine laws ; delay and 
hindrance of harmony and perfection 
is experienced in the world of men. 


We have plainly too much time 
when it comes faster than we know 
how to utilize it. Look at the savage 
with his vacant years! What matter 
more or lessto him? Thedanger and 
the harm to us as to him is that we 
are willing to throw it away. All 
wasted life -— and there is so much of 
it —is life too long. The good life of 
brave deeds, of exalted motive, that 
only must ever seem too short to 
satisfy the affections and hopes of the 
human heart. How subtly has Emer- 
son sketched man’s failure to see the 
meaning of life in his mystic lines: 


‘* Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 

Muffied and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 

And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, kingdoms, stars and sky that holds 
them all. 

I, in my pleached garden, watched the 
en | 

gorges my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 

Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 

Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn.’’ 


Hk who destroys a fallacy, who 
eradicates a superstition, who estab- 
lishes a healing principle or prolific 
truth, who in any way adds to the 
knowledge in the world and reduces 
the amount of error, confers a benefit 
of which the extent is simply incal- 
culable, because its direction and its . 
field of operation are simply illimit- 


‘able.—W. R. Greg. 
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ks here noticed promptly sent on receipt of price 
wy W. WV. Knowles & Co Publishers and Booksellers, 
904 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


By Olive Schreiner. Chicago: Chas. H. 


Dreams. 
Paper, 25 cts. 


Sergel & Co. 
There is perhaps no more artificial literary 
form than the allegory, which at the same 
time is capable of being used with greater 
effectiveness than any other. Olive Schrei- 
ner has before demonstrated her skill in this 
line of writing in the allegorical interlude 
called ‘“‘The Hunter,’’ in ‘‘An African 
Farm,’’ and in a separate piece, ‘“Three 
Dreams in a Desert.’’ The author has done 
nothing better in this line of work than the 
last. In the collection of writings be- 
fore us is one other, ‘‘Life’s Gifts,’’ which 
bears on the same theme, the moral worth 
of freedom to the human soul, as distin- 
guished from all more personal and selfish 
longings, even that of love. ‘‘A Ray of 
Sunlight Across My Bed,’’ contains a lesson 
that contradicts the old theology, making 
hell a place of luxurious idling and indul- 
gence, heaven a place of hard, unremitting, 
but self-educating and glorious toil. Olive 
Schreiner is one of the profoundest moral- 
ists of her day, her thought occasionally 
tinged with morbid fancy, but not often; her 
mode of expression at times strained and 
affected, but generally lifelike and inspiring? 
We can not commend the publishers’ work 
here, with its handsome outside, covering 
paper of such poor quality that its mere 
touch to the reader’s fingers is unpleasant. 
Not even its cheapness can excuse the 
coarseness of the work in this respect. 


In the Cheering-Up Business. By Mary Catherine 
Lee. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pr ce, $1.25. 


A pleasant, well-told tale that grows in in- 
terest and merit towards the end. The 
motive is quite new, the author taking for 
her heroine one whom unfortunate circum- 
stances had thrown penniless on the world, 
and who, like a multitude of girls, having 
no special talent or aptitude which could be 
put to money-making uses, is obliged to ac- 
cept the place of companion to a half-sick and 
wholly selfish and crotchety old aunt, who 
thought she needed cheerfulcompany. The 
niece assumes with professional seriousness 
and decision the task of being cheerful. The 
book shows well the selfish whims and 
cruelty which certain supposed unfortunate 
people—whom life-long physical weakness 
or some peculiar destiny sets apart for 
special consideration from others and ex- 
emption from the usual duties of life—may 
thoughtlessly inflict on their sympathetic 
friends. Miss Lee has written a thoroughly 
healthful and entertaining story. 


A Sketch, By Alice Weber, Author ot 
Illustrated. New York: 


Angela. 
‘Sixes and Sevens,’’ etc. 
EK. P. Dutton & Co., r8qr. 


The motif of this book of pretty story of 
child-life is not at all unlike that of Mrs. 
Deland’s ‘‘ Sidney.’’ The Uncle Roger of the 
story is disposed to think that all is vanity 
aud to believe that the less the heart engages 
itself with objects of affection the better is 
its chance of happiness and peace. He tries 
to bring up his niece Angela with this prin- 
ciple in view ; tries to isolate her from the 
world. But he succeedsimperfectly. When 
he thinks she can be safely trusted for a lit- 
tle while without his providence she comes 
back with a relish for the things beyond her 
usual bounds. One thing leads to another, 
and at last she fairly takes the chance of all 
the sorrow love can bring to going with- 
out love. Love is the imperishable thing. 
The scheme is worked out ina thoroughly 

nteresting and effective way. 


The Chevalier of Pensteri-Vani. By Stanton Page, 
Boston: J. G. Cupples Co. Paper, 50 cts. 


The above has received commendation 
from the highest sources, writers like James 
Russell Lowell, Charles Eliot Norton, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, F. B. Sanborn, 
writing to pay it public tribute in print. The 
book is quite unmodern in style, both in 
thought and construction, being a rambling 
tale of Italy, with a setting of old-time art, 
idleness and ease. The descriptive parts are 
particularly good. Mr. Lowell describes the 
book as of ‘‘a delicate Sternian quality,’’ 
adding that ‘‘it tastes of genius.’’ The name 
of the author is quite new, and sounds like a 
nom de plume. He is said to be a resident 
of Chicago. 


Periodicals. 


_ ONE of the most striking features of this 
issue of Zhe Arena is Prof. Jas. T. Bixby’s 
contribution on “Buddhism in the New 
Testament.’’ It is a reply to Dr. Felix 
Oswald’s paper on the same subject in a 
former number, and is an able presen- 
tation of the Christian side of the prob- 
lem. Arthur Dudley Vinton contributes 
a paper on ‘Morality and Environ- 
ment’; E. P. Powell writes on Alex- 
ander Hamilton as a popular leader. We 
have elsewhere spoken of this paper. Prof. 
Jos. Rodes Buchanan concludes an essay 
on ‘‘Nationalization of the Land.’’ The ‘“‘No- 
Name Paper,” written by a prominent na- 
tionalist, isa reply to Mr. Garland’s ‘‘New 
Declaration of Rights,’’ which appeared in the 


veteran poet of freedom and the people, con- 
tributes a poem on ‘‘The Burial of Charles 
Bradlaugh.”’ 
scored a hit in her ‘‘Fiddling His Way to 


entitled “The Heart of Old Hickory.”’ 
poem is contributed by Rev. W. H. Savage, 
and short papers by G. W. Weippiert, and A. 


ee 


Will Allen Dromgoole, who 


Fame,’’ writes astory for the current Arena, 
A 


G. Emery. The editor writes on ‘‘Extrav- 
agance and Penury in our Metropolis,’’ 
‘‘Leprosy of the Soul,’’ and ‘‘White Slaves 
of New York.’’ This issue of Zhe Arena 
is at once rich in variety and strong in its 
presentation of great fundamental problems, 
which are agitating the popular mind at the 
present time. No magazine of the day is 
more in touch with progressive and refor- 
mative thought. 


THE April number of the A//antic opens 
with Part I of a new story in two parts, 
‘The Brazen Android’”’ by William Douglas 
O’Connor. W. D. McCracken writes on 
Arnold Wenkelried at Sempach, George 
Frederick Wright on the ‘“ Prehistoric 
Man on the Pacific Coast,’’ and S. G. W. 
Benjamin on ‘‘The Armenians and the 
Porte.’’ Mary E. Burt, whose labors in the 
study of literature in the public schools are 
well known, contributes an essay on ‘‘ The 
Muses in the Common School,’’ and William 
P. Andrew writes on ‘‘Goethe’s Key to 
Faust,’’ an initial number in which he dis- 
cusses the Prologues. An Easter poem is 
contributed by Clinton Scollard, and others 
by Thomas William Parsons, Thomas S. 
Collier and William H. Hayne. 


IN the April Forum, in ‘The Fate of the 
Election Bill,’’ Senator Hoar declares that 
the Republican party, if it should perma- 
nently abandon that measure, would turn its 
back on the essential principle that has 
made Republicanism what it is; and he 
scores those Northern business men who, he 
says, by refusing adherence to the party, 
have played into the hands of the opponents 
of honest money. Dr. W. S. Rainsford, ina 
study of the causes of increasing poverty in 
our great cities, places foremost the un- 
willingness of the poor to help themselves; 
and thinks that the inside force that shall 
compel them to do so must be furnished by 
the Christian Church. Roger Q. Mills writes 
on ‘“‘A Defective Census.’’ Prof. Goldwin 
Smith makes the Birchall murder a text 
for a discussion of the relations between 
religion and morality. Dr. Gatchell, of 
the University of Michigan, exposes 
the methods ot so-called ‘‘mind-reading,’’ 
which he calls ‘‘muscle-reading’’ instead, 
and explains atlength. Prof. Newcomb, the 
distinguished astronomer, tells of the early 
disadvantages under which he labored in at- 
taining his present eminence, giving inter- 
esting glimpses of rural life in the British 
provinces half a century ago. W. H. Mal- 
lock, writing on ‘“Trades-Unionism and 
Utopia,’’ shows how the dream of the uni- 
versal federation of labor rests on a fallacy. 
Other articles in the number are on ‘‘Rail- 
way Passenger Rates,’’ by Prof. A. T. Had- 
ley, who shows, among other things, why 
the Hungarian ‘‘zone system’’ can never be 
adopted here; ‘“The Flood Plains of Rivers,’’ 
by W. J. McGee, who explains how our 
cities are concentrated on those most dan- 
gerous parts of our territory. W. E. H. 
Lecky, the distinguished English historian, 
reviews Lady Blennerhassett’s ‘“‘History of 
the Life and Times of Mme. de Stael,’’ and 
presents a valuable study of the great French 
womian’s character. 


A WRITER in the Saturday Evening 
Herald tells us that Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, 
editor of the Magazine of American Hts- 
tory, ‘‘ early in life displayed a natural love 
for history. Much of her childhood was 
passed in Goshen, Mass., and part of her 
school life in Northampton and Easthamp- 
ton. Besides her talent as a historian, she 
possesses fine mathematical abilities. She 
has the rare faculty of simplifying elaborate 
and abstruse scientific problems, so that 
even the very young can comprehend and 
also enjoy reading them. She isthe author 
of the most complete history of New York 
City; and, for that matter, of any city in the 
world. Her magazine is in every first class 
public library in all English speaking cities 
of three continents, aud many a private 
collection is enriched by it.’’ 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. 


Life of Arthur Schopenhauer. By W. Wallace. 
New York: A. Lovell & Co. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 217. 
Price, 40 cents. 


James Freeman Clarke. Autobiography, etc. 


Kdited yi Edward Everett Hale. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. Cloth, r2mo, pp. 430. Price, $1.50. 


The Light of the World. By Sir Edwin Arnold. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Paper, 12mo, pp. 286. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Rhymes of Childhood. By 
Riley. Indianapolis: Bowen-Merri 
pp. 186. 


Money. By Emile Zola. Translated by Benjamin 
R. Tucker. Boston: Benjamin R. Tucker. Cloth, 


I2m0, pp. 435. 
Sardia. By Cora Linn Daniels. Boston: Lee & 


pee Whitcomb 
ll Co. Cloth, 12mo, 
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HEODORE PA 


A LECTURE BY 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Edited by John H. Clifford and Horace L. Traubel. 


The Open Court: The editors have brought together in this tastefully bound volume the sub- 
stance of a lecture which Mr. Johnson had written on Theodore Parker, and which he had sub- 
Few may be regarded as so well qualified as Mr. Johnson to portray the 
tendencies of the great religious movement of which Theodore Parker was the leader; and addi- 
tional value attaches to the work from the fact that it is not wholly eulogy, but also an estimate. 
‘ Parker,’’ Mr. Johnson says, ‘‘is the prophet, the forerunner of that great future religion which 
shall be intellectually and spiritually broad, deep and earnest enough to lift all our present secular 
interests, our materialistic passions and desires to an ideal purpose.”’ 


Publishers’ Weekly: This lecture was delivered by the author of ‘Oriental Religions” in 
1860, shortly after the death of Theodore Parker. Since his own death in 1882, this lecture has 
been found among his papers, and it is thought a timely contribution to the literature now being 
issued by religious liberals of various schools. The lecture does not give detailed biographical 
data, but is a profound spiritual estimate of the character and services of Theodore Parker, who in 
his day stood alone “as the popularizer of thought, as the reducer of all wisdom to that simplicity 
and clearness which is the seizing of it with the whole soul and the giving of it with the whole 


heart, for practical and universal good.”’ 


Universalist Record : Certainly one of the richest biographies, one of the most delightful and 
inspiring little books of the year, is Samuel Johnson's 7heodore Parker. 
the lifeof America, as never before. 


Parker is living to-day, in 
Since his death, he has taken full possession of Unitarianism, 
he has found his glorious way into every nook and corner of Universalism, he has risen until he 
overlooks and speaks the commanding religious word to all the liberal and liberalizing hosts of 
the land. John-on's book is timely, 
powcr, and it must reawaken the thoughtful and the loving to the life of one of the world’s most 
candidly aud bravely thoughtful, one of the world’s most deeply and tenderly loving. Every 
minister ought to take it with him and read it during vacation, It will inspire two or three of the 
perhaps a dozen of the best —for the coming year. Every man and woman of 
thoughtful religion ought to read it, for it will give a nobler standard of judgment and a finer 


It comes with freshness, vigor, sweetness, clearness and 


best sermons 


appreciation of the minister's work. 


The book is handsomely printed on heavy paper, with wide margins, taste- 
fully bound, and makes an octavo volume of seventy-eight pages. 
cluding postage, is ONE DOLLAR. 


The price, in- 
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CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Shepard. Paper. 12mo, pp. 299. Price, 50 cents. 
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THE CABIN IN THE CLEARING 


And Other Poems, 


By BENJ. S. PARKER. 


Cincinnati Times-Star: Here is something new. Here is a voice that ascends 


from the pioneer clearing in the forest, and chants, not the weak and effeminate 
rhymes of the singer in the gilded world, to whom life is a mere matter of conven- 
tionalities, but the strong earnest notes of one who has really seen and felt nature, 
and to whom living is still a matter of old-fashioned responsibility. He sings 
like a wood-bird, because he has something to sing, and this is one of the great 


merits of this modest volume of poems. 


Literary World: Includes some unpretentious verses of decided poetical 
merit. The pioneer poems, which the author speaks of lightly, are, to our way 
of thinking, the best in the collection. Mr. Parker writes from the heart, his 


imagery is simple and appropriate to his themes, and while his command of 
expression is not elaborate, it suffices amply for his needs. 

Boston Transcript: Mr. Parker is a “‘ plain, blunt man,”’ evidently, with a 
good deal of poetry in his composition. He sings of the settler’s life in the west, 
and there he is at his truest and best. 

Alice Williams Brotherton, in Unity, Chicago: The poet has known the 


haunt of partridge and gray squirrel, the taste of may-apple and haw and hish 
paw-paw. Here is that ‘“‘local color’’ for which our English critics have so often 


clamored, and the genuine 
‘* Artless art that tarries long.’’ 


310 12mo pages ; cloth, $1.50; leather, $2.00. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


li75 DEGARBORN STRGGT, CHICAGO. 
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Bates from the “Bield. 


Salt Lake City, Utah.—The new Unitarian 
society has been organized and Rev. David 
Utter secured as pastor. The movement 
has a strong financial backing, the congre- 
gations are large and the outlook full of en- 
couragement. 

—Rev. F. W. Blohm writes us some in- 
teresting facts about the Danish People’s 
‘‘Congregation’’ of Salt Lake City, of 
which he is leader and pastor. The society 
is as yet unorganized. The minister gathers 
his people around him on Sunday, preaches 
to them in their mother-tongue, supplies 
them with literature and serves them as he 
is able, without any stated pay. He puts 
up with the Sunday collection which ‘‘ does 
not amount to much.’/” He says of his 
people, ‘‘They are Scandingvians, princi- 
pally Danish. They cam re as Mormons 
and are Mormons more or less yet. I do 
not insist so much upon their leaving the 
Mormon church as I insist upon their be- 
coming more intelligent and better ; —then 
their relation to Mormonism will take care 
of itself. They are good people at heart, 
but their environment has been a hindrance 
to the development of their better self. 
They are laboring people and poor and can 
not support the work which they need so 
much to have done among them. I have 
been assisted somewhat by Danish Luth- 
erans in the East, but that support is drying 
up on account of my more open liberal oper- 
ations. The work I do is needed. It will 
pay by and by, but for some time must. of 
necessity be supported, like all’ the other 
iission enterprises from the outside. My 
family is rather large (eight children) to 
continue such a work under such circum- 
stances, but can it go no otherwise, I shall 
take some occupation during the week and 
do what Ican for my people on Sundays; but 
they need my help right along. In order to 
succeed, much personal work must be done.” 
Any one desiring to aid this self-sacrificing 
minister in his work can do so by addressing 
him directly at No. 760 First street, Salt 
Lake City,or through the Western Unitarian 
Headquarters, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Ethics and Religion.—Professor Felix 
Adler, of New York, recently addressed his 
Society for Ethical Culture on ‘‘ Evolution 
and Religion.’’ The address, which we find 
reported in 7he Conservator for March, 
is worthy to be read, every line of it. He 
said: ‘‘I am personally pledged to religious 
ideas. They are necessary to my life. I 
want to help sow seeds of the religion that 
isto be. In my religious teaching I address 
the few who care to follow abstract thought 
in ethical work. I speak to all. Ethics is 
the nursery of religion, and it satisfies on 
its own account those who have no interest 
in religious interpretations. And yet you 
can not do a good act without being lifted 
into a spiritual atmosphere. Even in the 
religious interregnum men will hope, labor 
and love, show patience and self-sacrifice. 
Where love is there is deity. The higher 
faith will be more felt than thought, express 
itself more in act than word. As with faith 
in God, so with the hope of immortality. 
Who that loves can believe that the idol of 
his heart can be lost forever? All that is 
best in earthly possessions argues their per- 
manence. Every man who lives rightly feels 
that within him is something destined not 
to die. Evolution postulates progress. 
Throw yourself into its stream and you will 
be stirred by a life that spreads far beyond 
the ken of mortal eye.”’ 


Boston, Mass.—A very excellent portrait 
of the late Rev. Wim. P. Tilden was hung in 
the A. U. A room last Saturday. Rev. A. P. 
Peabody, in a touching address, presented 
the portrait to the association, and Rev. 
Grindall Reynolds accepted the memorial 
with a few expressive words. 

—One of the Catholic newspapers advo- 
cates the introduction of prayers in the Eng- 
lish language in the Roman Catholic church 
services. 

—At the next meeting of the Ministerial 
Union Prof. W. J. Tucker, D. D., of Ando- 
ver, will give the essay on ‘‘ The new Gospel 
of Wealth.’’ 

-Easter services and Sunday-school festi- 
val concerts were held by all the denomi- 
nations. Decorations were frequent, and 
gifts to children of cut flowers, or of flowers 
growing in pots, were made in many 
churches. 

—Instead of a service on Good Friday 
evening in the Unitarian churches of the 
South End, there was a union service of 
various denominations in the orthodox Old 
South Church. Revs. Brooks, Gordon, 
Moxom, Parks and Herford took part. 

——Ramabai’s India school reports twenty 
widows and thirteen others as pupils—the 
oldest twenty-three and the youngest nine 
years of age. 


Cleveland, Ohio..-The Easter Greeting of 
Unity Church, Cleveland, comes to us bear- 
ing with it a full order of service of Easter 
Festival for congregation and Sunday- 
school, with carols, responses, anthem and 
benediction. Before the sermon comes the 
‘christening ’’ service and after the sermon 
the distribution of flowers. Mr. Edward 
Waldo Emerson spoke before Unity Club 
on Thursday evening, March 26, on Henry 
D. Thoreau. 


Kendallville, Ind.—The new People’s 
Church at this place has just issued a circu- 
lar which defines its bond of union in the 
broadest terms: ‘‘Its religious purpose is the 
provision of simple edifying ways of wor- 
ship, chiefly seeking—to denne faith in God 
by goodness of will and work, to exa// the 
spirit of vighi as more essential than any 
ceremonial forms or printed books, and—to 
foster that divine conscience, which must 
after all be the seat of authority in personal 
religion. ‘Let no man take thy crown.’ 
The new organization does not shrink from 
being accused of the proselyting spirit which, 
pursuing right methods, is praiseworthy in- 
stead of blamable. The founders of the new 
organization frankly invite those ‘‘members 
of other churches who have come to believe 
personal righteousness the grand essenital to 
which formalism is subordinate, to come to 
gether in the membership of this open 
church. Religious connections based on 
preferences of form either in conduct of wor- 
ship or in metaphysical theology, need not 
be disturbed by such a union. Ours is a 
fellowship of those who object to forms only 
when they are placed before righteotismess, 
a fellowship of those who put righteousness 
first, and try toliveuptoit. Yo You? Then, 
if you do, we ask you to join us.’’ 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—Rev. C. J. Bartlett has 
resigned the charge of the Unitarian church 
at Kalamazoo, in order to carry out a long- 
cherished wish to visit Europe. She sails 
for Ireland May 13, and expects to be alsent 
for six mouths or more. Her work at Kala- 
mazoo is left in the hands of her colleague, 
Marian Murdock, who has won a warm place 
in the esteem of the people. The cfurch is 
thoroughly organized on various lines of 
work, oak the congregation has largely 
increased. A system of Quarterly meetings 
has been inaugurated, with fine effect upon the 
society. Miss Bartlett’s last sermon, on 
‘‘ Raster and Salvation,’’ was printed in the 
daily papers, and is to be put into pamphlet 
form. She has been invited to repeat the 
sermon in the opera house. She bears with 
her, wherever she goes, the love and affec- 
tionate interest of her people. 


Saco, Maine.—We are in receipt of a card 
from Saco, Maine, ‘‘ With Easter Greeting 
from the Second Parish in Saco, J. L. Marsh, 
pastor.’’ The folded card of six pages is 
filled with appropriate poetical and prose 
selections, showing a cordial sympathy with 
the broadest and latest thought. The last 
page contains an earnest personal appeal 
‘‘to rise more into the Spirit of Jesus and 
partake more fully of his love,’’ the appeal 
closing with Art. 1 of the By-Laws of the 
society, setting forth its object to be ‘to 
maintain public religious worship and in- 
struction, toencourage charitable and benev- 
olent activities ; to advance the moral and 
spiritual interests of its members and to ex- 
tend a knowledge and practice of pure relig- 
10n.’”’ 


Jacksonville, Ill.—‘‘The American Aka- 
deme’’ met in the Akademe room, which was 
filled to overflowing on the evening of the 
third Tuesday of March. After preliminary 
exercises, the president, Dr. H. K. Jones, 
introduced Rev. C. F. Bradley, who read a 
forcible paper on the ‘‘Growth of Religious 
Symbolism,’’ or the ‘Origin of Religious 
Rites and Dogmas.’’ The paper called 
forth an interesting discussion, and was re- 
ported at length in the Jacksonville J/ourna/ 
of March 22. The /ournal pronounces it ‘“‘a 
paper full of earnest and scholarly thought, 
and written in the deepest spirit of rever- 
ence.’’ 


Midland, Mich.—We copy the following 
from the Midland Sus: Saturday evening 
the Unitarian church received and accepted 
the resignation of their pastor, Rev. L. R. 
Daniels, who has received a call from Big 
Rapids and will assume his duties April 1. 
He has been with the Unitarian church here 
for stx years. His people hold him in high 
esteem, and feel that he has developed the 
Unitarian doctrine here to stay, and while 
they are sorry to lose him, do not mean to 
let the thought, ‘‘ Love to God and love to 
uian’’ die out with his departure. 


The Chicago Unitarian Club.—The club 
met April I, at8 p. m., at the Western Uni- 
tarian Headquarters, the president, John 
Wilkinson, in the chair. The guest of the 
evening—Mr. Edward W. Emerson— was 
introduced by the chairman, and proceeded 
to read selections from the poems of his 
father, Ralph Waldo Emerson, interspersing 
the reading with bits of anecdote and inci- 
dent. The evening passed delightfully and 
enabled the members of the club, as one of 
them remarked on going out, ‘to get a lit- 
tle nearer to the father through the son.”’ 


St. Joseph, Mo.—The work here continues 
successfully. The Sunday evening services 
have become so popular that. hundreds are 
turned away, being unable to find standing 
room. The new year opens up with the 
brightest prospects, although the society has 
lost a valuable member, Mr. A. Steinacker, 
he being unable to take any part in the 
church’s work. Thirty-five new names have 
been added to the church book. 


Hartford, Conn.—Unity Society of Hart- 
ford sends an ‘‘ Easter Offering’’ to the 
‘*Emerson Fund’’ of the W. U. C., which 
is duly acknowledged in another column by 
the treasurer of the conference. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—We have received the 
programme of People’s Meeting, Easter Ser- 
vice, Sunday, March 29, at Century Music 
Hall. Hymns were sung written by Samuel 
Longfellow and F. L. Hosmer. The musical 
feature of the service was quite elaborate. 
A short sermon on ‘‘ The Resurrection of 
Jesus,’’ was delivered by the pastor, Rev. S. 
W. Sample. The hall was crowded to over- 
flowing and the floral display quite attrac- 
tive. 


Galesburg, Ill.—The Universalist Pastors’ 
Institute was held in Galesburg, March 30 
to April 7. Rev. Florence Kollock and Rev. 
A. J. Canfield, of Chicago, were present and 
took part in the exercises. Miss Kollock 
spoke on ‘‘Applied Universalism,’’ and Mr. 
Canfield on ‘Constructive Universalism.’’ 


Brainardsville, N. Y.— An appreciative 
subscriber, returning ‘‘coupons’”’ and 
money to the publishers of UNITY, writes: 
‘*T read UNiTy from cover to cover and /ive 
on it. I will try to send more subscribers.’’ 


Assonet, Mass.._We learn through a pri- 
vate letter that the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety of Assonet uses in its devotional meet- 
ings the Unitarian Hymn-book introduced 
by an earnest member of the society who is 
a Unitarian. 


SIX TRACTS ABOUT JESUS 


‘hree by Jenkin Lloyd Janes, 
one by H. M. Simmons, one by 8. J. Barrows, one 
by W. M. Salter. Al! mailed for 20 cents. 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTERR, 175 Dearborn St... Chicago 


SUNDAY -SCHOOL STORIES. 
By Edward E.'Hale. 


** Twenty-six stories, of which I have written eight; 
the other eighteen are the work of my children, my sis. 
ters and of Mrs, Bernard Whitman, so widely known as 
the secretary of the ‘Ten Times One’ societies, All of 
ihese stories I have edited, and I have given the avy. 
thors the general directions under which they wrote,” 
—Dr, Hale’s Preface, 

When the Rev, Edward Everett Hale writes a book 
for the young, grown people as well as young people 
look for something good, and they are seldom disap. 
pointed. Mr, Hale always writes for a purpose, and 
that purpose embraces both pleasure and profit to his 
readers, In the volume before us there are a number of 
right good stories which will be read with interest by 
children all over the land,—PAiladelphia litem. 

A delightful and helpful book for young people,— 
Boston Home ‘Fournal. 

Suited to the taste and comprehension of young peo- 
ple, they will be read again and again, and cannot fai! 
to profit as well as interest.— Boston Fournal of Educa 
tion. 


Cloth, 16mo., 314 pages, retail price $1 00. 
We have purchased from the publishers a 
limited number of copies which we desire to 
close out rapidly, so we offer them postpaid at 
only 50 cents, as long as they last. 

Address: 


CHARLES H, KERR & CO., Publishers, 


WORLD'S FAIR wcateiten. 


Full information of connected with the 
Greatest Event of all time, also iption of all States 
and Territories, account of all Government Lands to 
be had at $1.25 per Acre, fine illustrations of various 
Industries and Interesting Scenery. A World of Infor. 
mation for only 25 cents ayear. Sample y and 100. 
Page Catalogue containing 1,000 Clubbing Offers, 10 cts. 
The Guide and Hand-Book of Useful Information con. 
tains 1,000,000 Facts. Price 50 Cents, with Paper 65 Cts. 

THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Ill. 
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Liberty 


and Lite. 


Seventeen discourses by E. P. POWELL, on the applications of scientific 


truth to morals and religion. 


Some of 


the titles of the separate lectures are: 


Life and Death, what they are; Sinning against the Holy Spirit; A Sound Mind 


ina Sound Body; 
doxy; Character; 


The True Life; 


The Doing Creed; 


A Substitute for Ortho- 


The Religion of the Future. 


Buffalo Express :—One must go far before finding more incentive to break loose from the 


habit most of us have of letting other people do our thinking for us, than there is in LIBERTY AND 


Oberlin Review :—lf there is any helpful inspiration to be given by one who denies the 
personality of God, and adores “the working force of the Universe,’’ of which ‘‘ man is the factor,” in 


Baltimore American :—W hile there are very many poignant truths in this work, there 
are many views advanced which to the young, undeveloped mind, may prove dangerous. 


Saturday Herald :—Mr. Powell writes with power. 


He has a clear, strong style. He 


isa man of war, but as he says, he does not fight religion, only theology. 


Literary World :—Strong, even, bold essays on ethical and religious subjects. They are 
the work of a man of vigorous intellect who has studied the doctrine of evolution long and carefully, 


and has not found it necessary to abandon all his old reverences, 


eer 
| 


The discourses are full of interest 


to the casual reader by reason of their fund of anecdote and biographical citation, and to the seeker 


for religious and moral truth they offer many helps. 


$a eee 
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Christian Register :—The title of this collection of discourses well expresses the ele- 


ments they reveal. They ring with liberty and are surging with life, Though the author has a deep 


philosophy, he is careful in his sermons not to sink into the depths of profundity, or,en the other hand, 


to preach over the heads of his hearers. 


J 
Lirk. Its author is earnest, honest and interesting, 
Albany Argus :—The style is clear and forcible, and the author shows himself abreast of 
modern thought, , 
his stead, this book gives that inspiration. 
I 
j 


His terse, direct, ringing sentences strike home. 


One volume, crown octavo, 208 pages, Cloth, 75 cents, postpaid. A paper 


is not sold except in our combination offer of twenty-five pamphlets for a dollar. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


17>; DEARBORN STREET, 
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| edition is given to any one sending a new subscription to UNITY with $1.00, but 
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April 9, 1801 — 


all 


VALMOND THE CRANK. 


THE FORBIDDEN BOOK! 
By “NERO.” 


Probably no more 


people wiser and better. 


werful work of fiction published in any language. 
of the times. Distinctively American and original. 


THE RESTIVE LION OF LABOR ; 

THE RUMBLING SOCIAL VOLCANO ; 

THE HYPOCRISY AND HOSTILITY OF THE CHURCH ; 
THE SACREDNESS OF THE SECULAR. 


¥eH..It is a work of genius, not of mere talent. 


Rive ! 


FERMENTING | 


_ This book will fire the blood of every reactionary, every reformer, every anti-super- 
stionist, and every sympathizer with the struggle of the wage-earner to free himself from 
Get the book, read it, circulate it. 


his present industrial environment. 
welfare of man! 


Tracic! Humane! 


212 pages, elegant print, paper, and binding. Only 35 cents. 


Twentieth Century Publishing Company, 


Address Dept. A, 


4 Warren St., New York City. 


Fully abreast 
Its general tendency is to make 
More than any other book, this work exhibits : 


Inspired for the 


—t. mow, em n~* 
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UNITY. 


Che Bome. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun. -One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin. 


Mon. —Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. 


Tues.—The labour we delight in, physics 
pain. 

Wed.—Virtue is bold, and goodness never 
fearful. 


Thurs.—Love sought is good, but given un- 
sought is better. 


Fri.—Truth hath a quiet breast. 
Sa/.—Condemn the fault, not the actor of it. 
—Shakspeare. 
Day in MHard-Scrabble 
District. 


Arbor 


What disreputable looking school 
premises ! The first glance at them 
told Miss Patty that the Hard-Scrab 
hle pupils were a rough set; and soon 
she found herself face to face with a 
ring of boys who meant to ‘‘break her 
all up’’ at their earliest opportunity. 
But Miss Patty puzzled them. She 
was continually doing the thing they 
least expected. When they meant 
her to cry, she laughed,—sometimes 
after a fashion that made their cheeks 
burn. And when they meant her to 
laugh, she looked grave. Strangest 
of all when they expected her to be 
angry, she was patient, but so steadily 
persistent that her will prevailed in 
the end. And when they expected 
her to be patient, few indignant 
words that showed their actions in an 
entirely new light, occasionally burst 
forth. Indeed, it gradually dawned 
upon Miss Patty’s boys that there was 
material in them for something better 
than ‘‘hard customers,’’ and that 
Miss Patty’s good opinion was really 
worth winning, after all. Nobody 
else was quite like her. She was little, 
but she was n’t afraid of anything— 
not even of failing. And then she 
had such a big heart! No matter how 
much trouble a fellow made her, she 
was just as ready as ever to help him, 
and her quick eye saw just where he 
needed help, too. Other teachers 
might do the very same things she 
did, but they would n’t do them in the 
same way. The truth is, Miss Patty 
had an individuality just adapted to 
the Hard-Scrabble district, and was 
accomplishing a work there for which 
she could never be compensated in 
dollars and cents. Already she had 
won the respect and love of every 
pupil under her care, even of Dick 
Burchard, who heretofore had been 
the worst, as he was the largest boy in 
school. 

Miss Patty planned to observe 
Arbor Day with appropriate exercises, 
and succeeded in interesting her pupils 
deeply in various preparations for that 
event. All their parents were in- 
vited to listen to ‘‘a good programme’ 
in theafternoon, and the boys and girls 
meant it to be worth hearing. So 
they studied, wrote, practiced songs, 
and rehearsed recitations very faith- 
fully indeed. And on the last morn- 
ing they met to put the school premises 
in holiday trim for their guests. 

“Nobody but the boys would ever 
have thought of half these things we 
needed, either,’’ said Miss Patty, as 
she hunted in the little tool basket for 
a screw with which Dick put in place 
the loosened hinge of a door. 

Then the boys went to nail some 
new boards on the fence, while the 
girls and Miss Patty swept and dusted, 
and turned the plants in the school- 
room windows. 

‘‘Can’t we fix this gate, Tom?”’ said 
Charlie Smith. ‘‘It looks as if it was 
drunk, leaning half way to the ground. 
Teacher wants things up in shape for 
our ‘lawn party.’ Then they’ll have 
to drive in here when they bring the 
lumber for seats, and this concern 
can't be opened till its mended.” 

‘We can mend it in a jiffy!’’ Tom 
replied, springing forward to lend his 
assistance. 
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‘“May n’t I ‘ihn a Prey to set the 
tree in?’’ asked Bert Brown, seizing a 
spade. 

‘Dick Burchard’s got to measure it 
first,’’ said Charlie. ‘‘Teacher told 
him just how.’’ 

‘Dick and you dug the tree up,’ 
grumbled Bert, ‘‘I think teacher's 
letting Dick do everything!’’ 

‘‘He’s older than the rest of us: 
that’s the reason,’’ responded Charlie. 

‘‘He did n’t come to school after 
spring work began last year!’’ re- 
torted Bert. 

‘‘Miss Patty coaxed his father to 
let him come this year,’’ said Tom. 

‘‘Dick’s father says she did n’t coax 
him. She only showed him Dick was 
learning,’’ Charlie explained. 

‘All right,’’ consented Tom, good 
naturedly. ‘‘I wanted to name our 
tree, but Miss Patty is going to do 
that herself. I wonder what she’ll 
call 1t?’’ 

‘‘George Washington, likely,’’ 
gested Charlie. 

“Or Abe Lincoln, or James A. Gar- 
field,’’ added Bert. 

And so, with boyish chat, girlish 
laughter and hearty good-will, the 
Hard-Scrabble school premises were 
put in a very respectable condition, 
and everything was made ready for 
the proper planting of the sturdy little 
oak that Dick and Charlie had brought 
to the spot—the little oak whose 
christening was to form the crowning 
feature of the afternoon’s entertain- 
ment, and whose natural beauty was 
henceforth to adorn the play-ground 
of the ‘‘little men and women’’ of the 
neighborhood. 

By and by the parents came gather- 
ing in until every seat was full, and 
recitation benches had to be brought 
from the school-room to accommodate 
the younger pupils. Then the exer- 
cises began, and all went well, for 
hearts and voices were in excellent 
tune. All thesongs and declamations 
were in praise of forest and flower, and 
Sarah Smith’s essay gave a great deal 
of curious information about the native 
trees of the surrounding country. 
Finally the boys came forward, and 
with much shoveling, pounding and 
sweating, and a few suggestions from 
their elders, set the specimen of their 
choice firmly in the ground. 

How astonished everybody was 
when Miss Patty named the young 
oak Richard Burchard! And how 
Dick felt her kindness, even while she 
was making him and all the rest see 
that he had faults, and sho ing how 
much nobler and better he could 
grow to be. She was his friend; Dick 
realized that; and she really trusted 
that in manhood he would be strong 
and good—a comfort, a protection, a 
joy to those about him. All her other 
pupils realized someway, that she was 
their friend, too, and that her words 
were meant for them as well as for 
Dick. And after the closing song, 
and the warm hand-clasps of the 
parents present, Miss Patty needed no 
spoken assurance to convince her 
that Arbor Day in the Hard-Scrabble 


district had yielded good results. 
MARION LISLE. 


sug- 


A six-year-old resident of a Chi- 
cago suburb asked her Presbyterian 
grandmother what Easter was for. 
The grandmother explained it from a 
Presbyterian standpoint and told her 
how God sent Jesus, his only son, 
into the world to save sinners, and 
how Jesus was persecuted, and suffered, 
and finally died upon the cross, en- 
deavoring to impress upon the child’s 
mind the debt we owe to Jesus. - The 
little girl thought about it a while 
and then asked, ‘‘Grandma, why 
did n’t God save sinners himself and 
not make his son so much trouble?”’ 


Nothing Lost. 


‘‘ Nothing great is he, Sot won ; 
Nothing won is 
Every good deed nobly done, 
will repay the cost.’’ 
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The Superior Medicine 


The time to purify the blood is in MARCH, APRIL, MAY. The medicine to take is 
AY ER’S Sarsaparilla, which is SUPERIOR in combination, SUPERIOR in propor- 
tion, SUPERIOR in appearance, and SUPERIOR in all that goes to strengthen and build 
up the system weakened by disease and pain. AY ER’S Sarsaparilla gives tone to the 
Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, and Bowels. It quickens the appetite, and imparts to the sys 
tem a healthful feeling of strength and vigor. When taken for Scrofula, Catarrh, Rheu- 
matism, or for any other disease originating in impure blood the results are positive, 
thorough, and lasting. These statements are true only of AY &£ R’S Sarsaparilla. Be 
sure to ask for AVYVER’S, IT CURES OTHERS, WILL CURE YOU. 


‘Fhe humble | receive advantage. the self 
sufficient suffer loss’ =If you will 
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it will pay you to t use 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for Sapolio to make a 
better profit, Send back such articles, and insist upon having just 
what you ordered. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS co.. new YToRE 


EVERY LADY HER OWN DRESSMAKER. 


The Tailor System of Dress 
Making by one of the best au 
thors, including Book of 3 In 
| structions, Charts, Double lras 
ing Wheel, etc., enabling any 
lady to cut and fit any garment 
worn by woman or child,is sold 
by the inventor at $7.50. By a 
special arrangement we can 
send the whole by mail witha 
copy of our Paper one year for 

ONLY 81.00. 
This paper gives information 
of all Govern- 
ment Lands, and 


Stop that 
CHRONIC Couch Now: 
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For if you do not it may become con- g 
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sumptive. For Consumption, Scrofula, 
General Debility and Wasting Diseases, 
there is nothing like 

of each State and 


SCOTT'S ee 


| fine Lliustrations, 

: | also cuts of all 

Ih: structures and 

. everything of in- 
terest connected with the 

World’s Fair of 1893. 

} Sample Copy and 100 Page 
Clubbing Catalogue 10 Cents. 


THE WESTERN ‘WORLD, Chicago. 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and ert o 


HYPOPHOSPHITES | 
Of Isimme and Soda. 
It is almost as palatable as milk. Far 


Wig 


i - 
better than other so-called Emulsions. | DIES "BAZAR, a le 7 
A wonderful flesh producer, | Moutiahy Seb othe aioe \ 


ful pictures, charming ~ 
stories, fashion notes, household doin . 
fee work, etc., EIGHT MON ones : 


5 ' s B. Don’ t — this rare chance, 7 
as this is the ea tand pret- “= 
) tiest Pamthy ont Lathe” beneenas pub- #3 
, lished. Q_7For 20 cents extra (40 cents “} 
} go 
‘ t. 


There are poor imitations. 
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Get the qenuine. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 


Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted. This is the most 
Write. we Cotale ue ang Tet | United Biases, We shake Unie be liberal offer 
vy) j pa lication 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnali,O- Bazan’ Nos. 254 end 296 La Salle Street, 
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UNITY. 


Aunoungements. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


The treasurer reports the following cash 
receipts, | 


FOR CURRENT EXPENSES. 


Previously acknowledged. . $1,053.68 
All Souls Church, Chicago . 20.00 

$1,073.68 

ON ENDOWMENT FUND. 

Previously acknowledged. ........ $3,642.00 
W. C. Gannett, Rochester,N. Y. ..... 500.00 
Miss A. A. Ogden, All Souls Ch. Chicago. 30.00 

$4,172.20 


ON PARKER MEMORIAL FUND. 


Previously acknowledged. .... $2,852.45 
ON EMERSON FUND. 
Previously acknowledged. ........ $10.00 
Unity Society, Hartford, Conn. An Easter 
SS 5 i dc 3) are 6 aS kw ek 8.05 
$18.05 


Unity Library. 


The first number of Unily Library, THE 
AURORAPHONE, is now ready and is adver- 
It will be mailed 


tised in another column. 
to any address on receipt of fifty cents. 


Send to us for it, or if you trade with a book- 
seller, ask him to get you a copy, and ad- 
vise him to give us a standing order for the 
series: by so doing he can get the privilege 


of returning unsold copies. 


If our readers everywhere will interest 
themselves in getting Unity Library into 
the bookstores, they will help establish a 
potent missionary factor for the cause of 
People will often take 


liberal religion. 
their first installment of rationalism 


take it in any other way. 


To readers who do not find it convenient 
to go to bookstores we make this special 
offer: for one dollar cash we will send THE 
AURORAPHONE at once and the next two fifty- 
Our plan 
has enlarged since the first announcement 
of Unity Library, and we now expect to 
The 
title and author of the second number will 


cent numbers as soon as issued. 


issue it monthly instead of quarterly. 


be announced in a week or two. 


Please Look at your Label. 


The address label on each copy of UNITY 
indicates the time to which the subscription 
If your date is anything earlier 
than April, 1891,;we hope to hear from you 
ducement for promptness 
we will send Dr. Abbot’s TRUTHS FOR THE 
TiMEs, fifty affirmations concerning Chris- 
tianity and Free Religion, to. all who senda 
and ask for the 


is paid. 
soon. As an in 


dollar within a week 
pamphlet. 


In publishing a paper at only a dollar a 


year, the cost of sending out bills, and mak- 
ing the change of date each year in the type 


from which the address label is printed, is a 


serious item of expense. To save these 
items for a year we can well afford to 
make this special offer on renewal 
for two years: For two dollars and 
twelve cents extra for postage we will renew 
any subscription for two years, and send 


prepaid a cloth bound copy of ‘‘The Laws of 


Heredity,’’ by George Williamson,a thought- 
ful and interesting book on an important 
subject. This offer is good for the month 
of April only, and any subscriber whose 
subscription is due farther back than March 
1, 1891, must send the amount of arrearages 
due in addition to the $2.12 in order to get 
the book. 

Remittances in currency, stamps and 
postal notes are at the risk of the sender 
unless sent by registered mail. We prefer 
the money orders issued by the express 
companies, which cost only five cents on 
small remittances, and are safe and con- 
venient. Where these can not be obtained 
send postal orders or bank drafts. Do noi 
make orders payable to UNITY or any of its 
editors, but to CHARLES H. KERR & Co. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS cure Bilious and Nervous Ils. 


At the rate they have been go 
ing the Public Domains wil! 
alibe gonein5years. Now is 
the time to secure as Kich Apache? mecca, 25 . 


What better could be left for Chil¢ren? Where these 
them, as well as for informetion of a!’ States and Territories, send 10 eents 
and receive the beautiful Focravines. a Picturesque Panorama of the United 
Staats, Adiress THY WESTERN Wert rr. @bhteageo. I'L 


LATHES ron tHe TIMES. 


to ‘e E. Abbot. 10 te d 
CHARLES Bone & CO. Pubs., 175 Dearborn Bi Paes. 
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Used in Millions of Homes—4o Years the Standard. 
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A ROMANCE, 
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sophical Journal, 


The Gospel Banner —(Conservative Univer- 


— Iie; 


Salist)—says ofthe book: The purpose of it is 
commendable. It aims at delineating a possible 
world of human be- 


ings thoroughly uni- 
ted in pursuits, sympa- 
thies, successes, joys 
and sorrows, struggles 
and attainments— a 
unified world ground 
edonan all pervasive 
and inclusive brother- 
hood, actuated by unity 
of beliefs respecting 
individual origin aad 
destiny. 


I I 


The ideas are 
much like those of 
the Gospel regarding 
acommunity of inter 
ests; if one member 
suffers, all suffer; if | 
one is the sperous, 
joyous, happy, all par- 
take of his experience, 
if not at once, then at 
some later period. It 
isan attempt to show 
what this world {may 
be, what it yet will 
be, when the pure 
truth ofthe New Testa- 
ment touching human 
origin and _ destiny, 
brotherhood and help- 
fulness shall be em- 
bod.ed in the minds 
and acts, the laws and 
institutions of the 
whole family of earth, 
The Twentieth Cent- 
ury — (Radical Social 
Reform) says of the 
book: The Aurora- 
»hone opens as though 
it were merely a story | 
ofadventure, very well | 
told indeed, but stilla 
story of adventure. But the 
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1 ‘ hair breadth 
scapes’ of a party of young men, interspersed 
with many a ludicrous incident, really consti- 
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prepaid anywhere on receipt of price. 


Handsomely bound in cloth at One Dollar, and in paper at Fifty 
reduced fac-simile of the cover is shown in this advertisement, 
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CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


‘Down With High Prices. 
THIS SEWING MACHINE 


ONI:YW $10: 


Top Buggies, $55.00 Harness $7.50 
Road Carts....10.00 Wayrons, 30.00 
$5.00 Family or Store Seale, 1.0¢ 
A 240-lb. Farmers’ Secale.... 3.9¢ 
4000 lb. Hay or Stock Scale... 40.00 
Forge and Kit of ‘lools. 20 Ww 
1000 other Articles atliail Price 
CHICAGO BCATE CO. Chicago, I! 


A YEAR! I undertake to briefly 
teach any fairly intelligent person of either 
sex, who can read and write, and who, 
after instruction, will work industriously, 
howto earn Three Thousand Dollars a 


Year in their own localities, wherever they live.I will also furnish 
the situation oremployment,at which you can earn that amount. 
No a | for me unless successful as above. Easily and quick! 
learned. I desire but one worker from each district or county. 
have already taught and provided with employment a lar 
number, who are making over #3000 a year each. It's NE 
and SOLID. Full particulars FIG FE. Address at once, 
»- ALLEN, KBox 420, Augusta, Maine, 
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Investmenta in TACOMA Realty 
Vield Big Retarna. We are sole 
ownersof the Farnland and Elmwood 
tions and will sel! lots on installments. We 
have acre tracts suitable for fruit and hopraising. 


Tht Mf INVESTMENTS, 


GUARANTEED 8% net 
on all moneys sentus for investmentin reai estate inthe 
thrivin clty of TACOMA . W ash., besitos we sond you 
one-half the profits, 8 and 10 per cent. net on oortgaye 
loans first-classsecurity. Write for information. PR 
referencesgiven. Address, BAA IWWIYrIWwe 

OCG EZ AY 3, “acoma, War 


We also deal in city eae Write us for particu- 
lars and say what you w rlow & Kleeb, Tacoma, Wash. 


STATE OF WASH:iGTGON. 


That FAIRHAVEN will be the greatest city ow Puget 
Sound ts assured. Substantial improvements and un- 
limited resources. Fortunes made by investing now. 
ay anv information address, G WELL & 


ARNER, -.vestmen. Baukers, Fairhaven, \ ash 


Perry & Martin, 


44-143 La Salle St., Chicago, 


Loan Money for estates and private parties on city 
property at current rates. 


LLEN A. MARTIN, Attorney. 


its chief ety SEATTLE, WAS HINGTO 


Send stamp to Kshelman, Licnellyn & Co. , Seattle, Wash, 
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THE AURORAPHONE, 


BY CYRUS COLE. i 
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they had passed. . I 
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several pretty love episodes and exciting inci- |} 
’ ecidedly well written, and fn 

will be read with much interest and pleasure. 


AGENTS 


For two of the best sellingarticies 
now in the market, viz.: “*Child- 
hood, its Care and Cultnre,’’ by 
Mary Allen West, the book for 
mothers everywhere—and the fine 
aquarelle-tint picture of Miss Fran- 
ces EK. Willard, the most notable 
woman of the age. Sell on sight. 
Send for terms to WOM. TEMP. PUB. 
Ass'N, 161 La Salle St.. Chicago. 
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OF THE 


ROBERT BROWNING SAYS °£.03 
BROWNING'S WOMEH, BY MARY E. BURT: 


“I thank you heartily for the interpretation you 
nave made of the best portions of my works,’’ 
BROWNINC’'S WOMEN, by Mary E. Burt, author 
of the well-known book “Literary Landmarks,” isa vol- 
ume of most interesting critical essays on the women of 
Robert Browning's poems. Cloth, zilt ton, 236 pages. 81.00 
by mil. Miss Burt's SEED THOUCHTS FROM 
BROWNING is @ dainty tittle parchinent covered 
book of selections; better than a Christmas or birth. 
day card. 2hecents iby inail; five for one dollar, "Address 
CMARENKS 1. KERR AO Pebe (175 Peachorn St. , Chicago. 


Chicago and Denver 
SHOULD TAKE 


TA TRAVELING 
BETWEEN 


THe 


CHICACO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS, 
o— DINING CARS 
VAN BUREN STREET DEPOT. 


E. St. JOHN JNO. SEBA 
' Gen'l Manager. Gen’t Tkt. Pinoy Agt. 


ODELL Poase” TYPE WRITER 


has 78 Characters, andisthe only Type Wri- 
ter with Check Perforator attachment. Is fast 
Writers. 8 - oy 
ror 
~ eulars Odell Type Writer Co 85 Fifth Av, Chicago 
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A monthly for home and school, 
omnes Ena 
mothers. $1.50a year. Sample copy 6 cents. 


Ber eee ora rer hk Gx. 101 Labalte St, Chieage 


SCHOOL GIRLS Make #1008 Month, others $2,500 
year. Work light. Outfit only 10 
cents. Address The Western W orld, Chicago, LI. 
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RECLINING CHAIR CARS [ 
ON ALL TRAINS 


FREE| 
TICKETS READS 


/ J} : 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL" *% 
Cc. A. +) T. J. HUDSON, ean 


M. Cc. MARKHAM A. H. HANSON, 


r Willem 


Asst. Traffic Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


THE FARMERS’ VOICE. 


A Weekly Publication for the Great Plain People. 


Interesting, entertaining and instructive, with an 
aim and purpose to benefit mankind, The Farmers’ 
Voice furnishes to its readers more useful knowledge 
for one dollar than can be secured from any other 
source for three times that sum. Why do we not 
increase the price to two dollars per year? The an- 
swer is: We do not think two dollars fora paper 
within the means of ALL the people. All intelligent 
people are not wealthy, but intelligence is a glorious 
element, with which the Farmers’ Voice seeks umn- 
versal connection. 

Fifty-two numbers for $1.00. Thirteen weeks’ trial 
trip 25cts. Can you afford to do without it? 


For club rates and commissions address 
THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 


334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE SAILING OF KING OLAF, 


and other ms, < { Alice Williams Brother- 

on. A ballad founded on the old Norse legend, 
vith seventy-two other poems of great variety as 
oO subject. Cloth, square 18mo; handsomely 
bound, with full page illustration in gilt on the 
cover. 145 pages. 50 cents by mail. 


Not omy. musical but full of thought and delicious 


fancy.— ladelphia Record. 
“The Sailing of King Olaf,” the m which gives the 
book its title, is a finely treated Norse legend, and the 


“*Rage Songs”’ are very light and dainty, showing great 
deliéacy of imagination and sportive play of fancy.— 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


Wecannot recall another book of recent poetry of 
anything like the same dimensions that has an equal 
wep Itisthe work of a real poet, and one who 
has at times a daring inspiration.—Cincinnati Commier. 
cial Gazette. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBS., 


275 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


DOWN! DOWN!! FROM $12.00 T0 $4.00 


lllustrations 


aper one year. Send 10 Cent for 100 


Express Charges paid and 
age Catalogue containing 1 offers and sample ary of Illustrated 
hicago, III. 


aper. Address THE WESTERN WORLD, 


Send q Silver Dim Or eleven one-cent 
stamps, and we will 
send you by return mail a cloth-bound English 
Dictionary of 320 pages, containing 32,000 words and 
phases, and 670 small engravings. The book con- 
tains some advertisements, otherwise it could not be 
sold at the price, as the postage alone is four cents. 
We have only a limited number and desire to close 
them out atonce. Address Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FOUR TRACTS ABOUT CHRISTIANITY 


rhe Religion of Jesus, by H. M. Simmons, “What 
is it to be a Christian?” by Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
Parker's ‘'lransien: and Permanent” and Emer 
son's Divinity School Address. All for 10 cents. 

UNITY PUBLISHING COMVITTE®, 175 Dearborn St... Chieara. 


ad 


MR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL, 
Plymouth, Mass. 12boys. 25th year. H. B. Learned 
(Harv.), Head Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys, Laboratories. 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. 1. T.), Principa . 


shi everyw 
Write for Catalogue 


PENSIONS SETTLED UNDER NEW LAW. 

Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank applica 
tions and information. PATRICK O’FARRELL 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 


Two sample copies BOOK REVIEW sext 
free on receipt of 1c. stamp. 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


60 asst’d beautiful Silk and Satia 
RA) VOR ee Sane a 


WANTED both sexes. $25 to $50 
AGENTS "ears Sie ae 


THE WESTERN WORLD, Illustrated. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Fine Engravings. Only 26 cents a year. 


